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THE THEATRE. 


Bouffé’s Early Days. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


It may, I think, be taken for granted that a man has but a poor 
chance of succeeding in a profession, unless he be endowed with 
a special vocation and aptitude for it. The square peg in the 
round hole can hardly be called a satisfactory adjustment, and, 
although it frequently happens that those especially fitted for a 
particular career are compelled by circumstances to embrace 
another, and even in time become tolerably reconciled to the 
substitution, the old bias nevertheless remains, and they feel that 
they could have done far better had they been enabled to carry 
out their original intention. No permanent difficulty of this kind 
stood in the way of Bouffé; if ever anyone were destined for the 
stage both by predilection and natural gifts, it was assuredly the 
creator of ‘‘ Michel Perrin” and the ‘“‘Gamin de Paris,” as a 
perusal of his interesting “‘ Recollections,” published a few years 
ago, to which I am mainly indebted for the idea of the present 
paper, will clearly show. 

When barely thirteen he began life as apprentice to his father, 
a carver and gilder at that period (1813),at the head of a large 
establishment, and soon mastered the rudiments of his profession, 
although, as he incidentally remarks, his own inclinations, had 
they been consulted, would have prompted him to become a scene 
‘ painter. It is not surprising that this project of being in some 
way connected with a theatre should have had a peculiar fascina- 
tion for him, for both his parents were constant playgoers, and 
every sou he himself could economise out of his scanty allowance 
was exclusively devoted to the purchase of a gallery ticket, or— 


when his funds were too low to admit of such extravagance— 
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contremarque, sold to him at half price by some accommodating 
boulevard loafer. Before he wasten years old, he tells us, he had 
already witnessed the performance of “‘ twenty melodramas, thirty 
vaudevilles, a considerable number of comic operas, and a few 
tragedies ;” moreover, one of his aunts presided over the stage 
wardrobe of the Ambigu, thereby furnishing him with an excuse 
for penetrating behind the scenes of that theatre, taking especial 
care to keep out of the way of the régisseur, of whose forbidding 
exterior he stood in perpetualawe. His chief delight was to way- 
lay the performers as they entered or left their dressing rooms, and 
to indulge in an admiring stare at their costumes; more than one 
of them greeted the youthful enthusiast with a friendly nod, and 
Klein, then a member of the company, once gratified him beyond 
measure by saying, “‘ Here is our young amateur again. If. that 
lad isn’t an actor one.of these days, it will not be his fault.” Little 
did the speaker imagine that, before many years had elapsed, he 
and the.“‘lad” would be firm friends and comrades. at the Gym- 
nase, and that he himself would deem it an honour to play Menu 
to the other’s Grandet in ‘‘ La Fille de l’Avare.” 

There existed at that epoch in Paris a considerable number of 
private theatres of more or less repute, four only really meriting 
the name. These were the Théatre Mareux in the Rue St. 
Antoine, the Théatre Doyen in the Rue Transnonain, and two 
others respectively situated in the Rue Chantereine and the Rue 
de Paradis in the Marirs. In 1820, some of his father’s workmen 
having agreed to essay their histrionic powers at the Théétre 
Doyen, Bouffé consented to join them, and his first regular 
appearance on the boards* took place there as Alainin “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes” and Sganarelle in “‘ Le Médecin malgre lui.” His 
eldest sister, afterwards the wife of Gauthier, of the Cirque, was 
also among the performers, and attracted so much notice by her 
beauty and sympathetic talent that the manager of the Ambigu, 
who was present on the occasion, immediately offered her an 
engagement, which she finally accepted; and this piece of good 
fortune decided her brother to follow his natural instincts, and 
devote himself henceforward to a profession which above all others 
possessed for him an irresistible charm. 











* He had previously acted in a “‘ partie” got up by amateurs of his acquaintance 
at a little theatre in the Rue St. Antoine belonging to an upholsterer named Cassa 
and had been vociferously applauded in * Le Savetier et le Financier,” 
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Two new theatres wete then ofi the point of opening, the 
Gymnase and the Panorama Dramatique; and it would, he 
thought, be indeed unlucky if he failed in’ obtaining admission to 
either. No time, however, was to be lost; so, summing up all 
the courage’he could muster, which was little enough, for no one 
was more constitutionally timid throughout his entire career than 
Bouffé, and without confiding his intention to anyone except to 
his sister; on whose discretion he could safely rely, he started on 
his expedition to the Rue St. Pierre Montmartre, where the auto- 
crat of the Gymnase resided. ‘On arriving at his destination, he 
was informed that “Monsieur le Directeur” occupied an apart- 
ment on the fourth floor, and, scrambling up a dilipidated stair- 
case, discovered a card nailed on a door facing him, and inscribed 
“‘Deléstre Poirson.” A gentle ring at the bell eliciting no reply, 
he was about to retrace his steps, rather relieved than otherwise, 
when the door suddenly opened, and an individual in spectacles 
appeared on the threshold, who, motioning him to enter a small 


and poorly-furnished room, asked him abruptly what his business 
was. 
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Discouraged by this not over-promising reception, he stam- 
mered out a few disjointed phrases of apology for the intrusion, 
when he was interrupted by an imperative request to come to the 
point at once, and state as briefly as possible what he wanted. 

More confused than ever, the trembling aspirant explained 
that his motive in coming was to solicit an engagement at the 
Gymnase. 

“*To what theatre do you belong ?” asked M. Poirson. 

“To none,” replied Bouffé. «“‘ As yet, I have only acted with 

amateurs.” 
»* “Oh! indeed,” was the manager’s curt rejoinder. ‘Do you 
suppose, young sir, that a novice like yourself would be of the 
slightest use in a theatre where such artists as Gonthier, Perlet, 
and Mdlle. Déjazet are already engaged. The Gyninase is not a 
school for beginners, and you might have spared me the trouble 
of listening to you. Good morning.” — 

Utterly disheartened by his failure, the mortified applicant 
sadly withdrew. ‘‘ There is no help for it,” he said to himself; 
“T must try M. Allaux.” 

The temporary abode of the Director of the Panorama Drama- 
tique was in the Rue des Foss¢s du Temple, and, with even more 
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misgiving than. before, Bouffé inquired of the slatternly maid- 
servant who answered the bell if he were ‘visible. After a brief 
parley he was admitted into the sanctum, where he found M. 
Allaux, who on the preceding day had sprained his ankle while 
inspecting the interior of his newly-constructed theatre, reclining 
on a sofa, the injured limb swathed in bandages, and a crutch 
placed conveniently within his reach. 

“* Who are you?” asked the invalid in a querulous tone; “‘ and 
what is your business here ?” 

The necessary explanation having been given, ‘‘ Humph!”’ said, 
or rather growled, the manager; ‘‘ what parts do you propose 
taking ?” 

** Anything in the low comedy line.” 

“ The low comedy line,” repeated M. Allaux.“* Very good; then 
place yourself there under No. 7,” pointing with his crutch as he 
spoke to a plan in the shape of a coffin attached to the wall, and 
divided into compartments slanting progressively downwards and 
numbered from 1 to 7, the highest being marked “ premiers 
réles”’ and the lowest “‘ bas comiques.” 

Bouffé did as he was told, thinking that this original would pro- 
bably next put him in the scale to ascertain his weight. As, 
however, he was then barely five feet in height, and never grew an 
inch.afterwards, he failed to reach the standard required, as the 
manager had evidently expected. 

** I was sure of it,” triumphantly exclaimed the latter; “‘ halfan 
inch at least too short. My good sir, you won’t do for us.” 

** But, monsieur,” modestly suggested his visitor, ‘‘ permit me 
to observe that for the parts in question half an inch more or less 
can hardly be considered an insuperable objection.” 

** Once for all,” shouted M. Allaux, “I repeat you are too short, 
and that settles the matter.” 

Uncertain whether to stay or go, poor Bouffé stood fora moment 
irresolute ; then, judging the case to be hopeless, was gradually 
edging towards the door when it suddenly opened, and a stout 
person of jovial aspect entered the room. 

** Just the man I want,” said the director. ‘‘ Look at that young 
fellow, Solomé, and tell me if he isn’t too short for our theatre.’ 

“That depends,” replied the new comer, who was no other than 
the stage manager, “on what line he takes.” 

** Low comedy.” 
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* Ah! Let us see first what he can do. Youcan recite some- 
thing, I suppose,” he added, turning to Bouffé. 

*“ Certainly.” 

After listening attentively to a scené from ‘‘ Les Folies Amou- 
reuses,” M. Solomé gave a nod of approval.  “‘ My dear Allaux,” 
he said, “you can’t do better than engage the young man for 
small parts ; he is intelligent, and I am confident we can make 
something of him.” 

“* Possibly,” grumbled the manager ; “ but I maintain my opinion 
—he is too short.” 

However, yielding reluctantly to the persuasion of his factotum, 
he finally consented, and the interview closed by the engagement 
of Bouffé at a salary of three hundred -francs a year, or, in ‘other 
words, a pound a month; precisely, he thought, the wages of a 
bonne, if he were lucky enough to have one. But he was now an 
“artist,” and that sufficed for his ambition; the important 
question how he was to exist’on so miserable a stipend being 
magnanimously dismissed from his mind as a secondary con- 
sideration. 

His début at the Panorama Dramatique took place April 14, 1821, 
in a melodrama called “‘ Ismael et Maryam,” the part assigned 
him being the reverse of comic, and consisting only of three lines. 
Soon after M. Allaux sold his interest in thetheatre to M. Langlois, 
who inaugurated his managerial career by raising Bouffe’s salary 
to twelve hundred francs, but was ultimately compelled to resign 
his directorship to a M. Chedel, who in his turn failed to make it 
a paying concern, and was declared bankrupt in 1823. During 
his tenure of office “‘ La Petite Lampe Merveilleuse”” drew good 
houses, mainly owing to the excellent acting of Bertin as Aladdin, 
and of our hero as the Sultan Ababa-Patapouf. The scene of this 
piece being laid in China, a bald head simulating that of the natives 
of the Celestial Empire was necessarily indispensable, and afforded 
Bouffé an opportunity of displaying the conscientious exactness 
which invariably characterised him. 

While dressing for his part, the “capillary artist” attached 
to the theatre brought him a skull-cap, made of paste-board, 
as the nearest approach to a Chinese coiffure that his ingenuity 
couldinvent, which the actor, after trying it on, rejected with 
disdain. 

** Shave my head,” he said coolly, and, despite the remonstrances 
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. of the tonsor, insisted so authoritatively that ten minutes later the 
surface of his cranium. was as smooth as a billiard ball. 

** That will do,” said Bouffé, surveying himself with satisfaction 

in the glass ; ‘‘I have at all events ‘le physique de l'emploi.’ ” 
: He had, however, forgotten that off the stage a bald head is 
scarcely a desirable appendage to a youth of twenty-two, and had 
some natural misgivings how the damsel he was then courting, 
and whom he subsequently married, would relish his appearance 
in a wig. Fortunately the young lady, contrary to his expectations, 
enjoyed the joke amazingly, and even went so far as to pronounce 
the alteration extremely becoming, a fact which her lover, like 
Hudusi in the ‘‘ Pacha of many Tales,” felt very much inclined to 
doubt. : 

M. Chedel’s. failure having put an end to Bouffé’s engagement, 
he agreed with Minette Franconi, manager of the Cirque 
Olympique, to. personate two different characters, a young peasant 
and an old imvalide, in a grand military spectacle got up with great 
splendour in celebration of the victory of Trocadero. The first of 
these necessitated the use of stilts, an accomplishment in which, 
after much practice in the riding, school, he became a tolerable 
proficient ; while in-the second he had to sing at least half-a-dozen 
couplets, wherein, as a matter of course, “‘ gloire” was. the inevit- 
able rhyme to “‘ victoire,” and “‘lauriers” to “guerriers.” His 
success far. exceeded his expectations, and, when the run of the 
piece was over, Minette called him into his private room, and, with 
the air of a man who was about to do a liberal thing, handed him 
two hundred francs as a recompense for his services. Bouffé, who 
had counted on five hundred, was considerably taken aback by the 
modicity of the sum, and quietly intimated as much; whereupon 
the manager graciously condescended to add a further largesse of 
fifty francs, closing the interview by an elaborate eulogium of his 
own unexampled generosity. 

“This,” remarks the author of the “Recollections,” “is one 
proof out of many that, although in the course of my long career I 
may have been, as some have kindly said, the spoiled child of the 
public, I have certainly never been that of Mdme. Fortune!” 

It would be taxing the patience of the reader too far were I to 
prolong .a paper purporting to treat only of Bouffé’s early days. 
It is enough to say that in 1824 he appeared at the Gaité¢, in 1827 
at the Nouveautés,.and in 1830 signed an engagement at the 
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Gymnase with the identical M. Delestre Poirson who had treated | 
him so cavalierly a few years before. His subsequent triumphs,* 
and his final retirement from the stage in 1878, are they not suffi- 
' ciently recorded in the dramatic history of the time, and in the 
memories of all who have enjoyed the privilege of witnessing them ? 
eon 


The Rose-Queen. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
HE fairest rose of a rich rose-bed 

Its fragrance over the others shed ; 
No flower could rival its form or scent ; 
The proud white lily was e’en content * 
To bow its beauty before this rose, 
Red like the sun when it seeks repose; ; 
And bees and butterflies wooed its heart ; 

But still it stood, like a queen, apart. 


A nightingale from a tree above 

Would watch this rose with its eyes of love, 
And, poet-like, through the whole night long, 
Would pour its heart in a flood of song. 
But, proud, the rose would make no reply 
To bee, or song-bird, or butterfly ; 

While all the flowers around it yearned 

For even half of the love it spurned. 


A skylark came to this garden fair, 

And singing sailed o’er the roses there. 

The whole air rang with its rapturous notes, 
Echoed by hundreds of feathered throats. 
Heedless it swooped to the flowered ground, 
Then up once more with a wingéd bound ; 
And as it soared to the far-off blue, 

The rose-queen’s heart went heavenwards too. 
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The rose was plucked for a maid’s love-token ; 
Now flung away,—and the maid's heart-broken. 
The nightingale that would love the rose 

Sang out its life ere the summer's close. 

The lark, so glad of its own free life, 

Was shot, and fell to the gourmand’s knife. : 
So all things pass; yet the world is fair. t 
Is death worth sorrow ? Is life worth care ? 

Matcotm Cuares SALAMAN. 
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* The parts played by this eminent comedian at various theatres from 1821 to 
1857 amount. in number to exactly one hundred and fifty-five, of which only seven 
had been previously performed by other actors. 


THE THEATRE. 


An Englishman on the Spanish Stage. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. 


HE typical Englishman of light comedy and farce is as popular 
in the Peninsula as elsewhere on the Continent, and his 
idiosyncracies are there no less developed and exaggerated. Per- 
haps John Bull never appeared on the foreign stage to better—and 
worse—advantage than in a little farcical comedy in one act, 
originally written by its author for Sefior Romea,a light comedian 
of great repute in Spain, and produced for the first time, at the 
Teatro Principal of Valencia, on the 2oth of April, 1860. It was, 
however, not till the 19th of May, 1868, that the writer of these 
pages was present at a revival of the play, and on that occasion 
the leading réle was undertaken by one of Her Majesty’s British 
subjects. 

The title of the piece—which was termed a comedy and was in 
metrical verse—is derived from a proverbial expression difficult to 
render into corresponding Anglo-Saxon, so we will call it “ The 
eleventh hour,”’ which is its nearest equivalent, and sufficiently 
expresses its motive. The “ Personajes,”’ or characters, were :— 

CONCHA, 

JULIAN, 

LORENZO, 

and MR. HENRY. 

The last-named personage is, as the name suggests, an Englishman, 
supposed to have resided some years in Madrid, where the scene 
is laid, and for this reason he possesses only a slight foreign accent. 
The stage directions inform the actor of this part that he must 
** allow for the guttural accent peculiar to the English language,” 
but the author naturally addressed the remarks to his own country- 
men, and probably did not imagine that the character would one 
day be impersonated by a bond fide Briton. 

In addition to the guttural accent, Mr. Henry is “ supposed 
to possess ” many of the peculiarities of his compatriots, and some 
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of these are represented by certain eccentricities and foibles which, 
in the opinion of all well-thinking Spaniards, are characteristic of 
the English nation. According to our foreign confréres there is a 
general disposition on the part of the British subject travelling on 
the Continent to disturb his neighbours, and a similar tendency 
to intrude in places where he is not wanted, as is practically 
demonstrated by his occupation of the rock of Gibraltar, and one 
or two trifling possessions in the East and West Indies. In elucida- 
tion of this popular theory, Mr. Henry is made to follow to her 
domestic dwelling, a respectable married lady, whom he has 
casually met at the opera one night, when Grisi and Mario were 
performing there, and without inquiring who the gentleman may be 
that accompanies the lady to her habitation, he presents himself 
at her door—which, like all well-regulated doors of the drama, is 
conveniently ajar—and, after introducing his person, proceeds to 
introduce the subject which has brought him there at the unfashion- 
able hour of 11 p.m. This he does in choice Castilian couplets, 
beginning, 
A los piés de usted, sefora, 

a form of salutation which literally interpreted reads, ‘‘at your feet, 
madam,” being the elegant equivalent of the ‘‘Comment vous 
portez-vous ”’ of Gaul, and the “‘ Wie befinden sie sich ” of Germany. 

‘I daresay you will be surprised,” he continues, ‘at this visit.” 

** To tell you the truth,” answers the lady, ‘‘ I certainly am.” 

** Quite so,” he observes. “I have not yet explained.” 

At this point the lady’s husband interposes by politely suggest- 
ing that their uninvited guest should beseated. But the Englishman 
prefers to speak his speech standing, and in this position he 
proceeds to descant upon the virtues of his countrymen, and to 
call attention to his face, his dress, and his accent, all of which 
show that he himself belongs to the nation just extolled. He 
follows this up by expressing his adoration of the fair sex generally, 
and refers more particularly to a certain “‘ Oriental pearl” whom 
he has admired from a distance at the opera, as she sat resplendent 
in a ‘‘ Palco platea,” or private box, at the Teatro Real ; and after 
mentioning how he has sworn not to sleep that night till he has 
ascertained whether the object of his admiration will correspond 
with his affections, he comes to the point by declaring that his 
Dulcinea is the lady before him, and abruptly asks her hand. 

At this sudden disclosure and demand, Concha very naturally 
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is struck dumb with. astonishment, while her lord—who, during 
the Englishman’s recital, has delivered himself of certain asides 
to no one in particular, unless the audience or the prompter—is 
horrified and, to say the least of it, annoyed. With the sang-froid 
peculiar to his. countrymen, Mr. Henry regards their looks with 
indifference, and when the outraged husband attempts to speak, 
he requests him not to meddle with matters that don’t concern 
him. 

“Don’t concern me 
“why that lady is og 

‘A funeral,” observes the Englishman in Spanish metaphor, 
“where there is no grave for you;” and having delivered himself 
of this grim sentiment he takes his departure, after coolly in- 
forming Concha that he will return in fifteen minutes for her 
reply. This is, of course, in perfect harmony with the business- 
like habits of a nation of shopkeepers ; but, not forgetful of Cas- 
tilian customs, our representative figuratively ‘‘ kisses the lady’s 
hand ” while taking his leave. 

When he is fairly gone, the high-minded Madrilefio—who has 
hitherto endeavoured to control his feelings, partly from native 
politeness, partly from natural pusillanimity, founded on an 
Englishman’s reputed skill in the art of self-defence—now gives 
full voice to his pent-up feelings for the benefit of his better-half. 

“As a specimen of the eccentric sons of the cotton-spinning 
community,” says he, ‘‘ this fellow beats any that I have ever met, 
Does this Nero of the nineteenth century imagine that connubial 
felicity is fabricated by machinery, like cotton night-caps? What 
do you say, my dear ?” 

Concua. I am simply bewildered. 

Juan. Well, if he dares to come here again, I’ll slam the door 
in his face. I'll cure his fancies for him ; I’ll show him 

Concua. Show him what, my love? 

Juxian.. Why, that if he can order people about in his own 
house, I can do the same in mine. But who would think of obey- 
ing people who—well, who eat eggs with tea, butter. with 
potatoes,'dress in deepest mourning, and whose very idiom is 
idiotic ? 

_ Here the exasperated gentleman gives an example of the incon- 
sistency of the English language by referring to the word 
“pretty,” which, as acccntuated by a Spaniard, sounds like a 


” 
! 


exclaims the exasperated gentleman; 





word in his own tongue, signifying hideous, as well as atrocious. 


Pues por Ilamarte bonito, 
Te dicen “* pruty,”’ esto es bruto. 


Which, for the comprehension of the reader, might be rendered - 
“When they want to call you pretty, they say ‘beautiful’; that 
is, brutal !” 

“In short,” adds the Spaniard, “I'll have no more dealings 
with people who eat raw meat.” 

Concha here endeavours to pacify her spouse, and account for. 
the Englishman’s strange behaviour by reminding Julian that Mr. 
Henry is not yet aware that the object of his attachment is a married 
woman. This affords some consolation to her husband, but still 
he cannot get over the snubbing he received and the uncere- 
monious conduct generally of their guest. 

** Perhaps the fellow took. you to be my daughter,” he remarks. 
“Gracious powers! Is it possible that I have the face of my 
wife’s father ?” és 


Seftor, si tendré yo cara 
De padre de mi mujer ? 


Julian continues to relieve his mind in this way till he is re- 
minded of the lateness of the hour, and he is. about to lock the 
door for the night when it is thrown wide open and a familiar 
voice is heard to say: 

** At your feet, madam.” 

“Here he is again!’’ exclaims the husband, with suppressed 

rage. 
** Mil perdones”—a thousand pardons—coolly remarks the 
Englishman, quite unmindful of what has been said ; and, taking 
out his watch, he adds, “I have returned punctually, you see,” 
(He sido exacto en volver.) 

JULIAN (aside). Would that he had returned to the Antipodes ! 

Mr. Henry. If those bright, eyes will but illumine—— 

Juxtan. Look here, sir! Am I nobody that I’m not worth so 
much as a salutation ? 

Mr. H. (calmly regarding him with his eye-glass). 1 really don’t 
know what our friend here has to do with this business. (Another 
aside from “‘ our friend here’? depreciatory of Great Britain.) 

Concua. That gentleman is my husband. 

Mr. H. Your husband? (glances at him with an air of profound 
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contempt.) Well,madam,to speak candidly, you deserve something 
better. 

JULIAN (aside). Nothing seems to satisfy him. (Aloud.) My 
dear, tell him clearly and distinctly who I am. 

Further explanation is, however, unnecessary, as the midnight 
intruder informs the lady that a husband is an impediment easily 
overcome by an Englishman. ‘You seem to forget, madam,” 
says he, “‘that Great Britain is able to accomplish almost any- 
thing. Consider her commerce, her trade, her manufactures. 
Look at her naval resources, and remember what she has achieved 
in the way of steam, electricity, and engineering. Think of her 
telegraphs, her tunnels, and her 81-ton guns!” 

JULIAN (sententiously). And, above all, her rock of Gibraltar! 

Mr. H. For those, therefore, who have known how to control 
the four elements, a husband is an obstacle easily got over. 

Concna. I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. H. I will soon explain, if you will but reward me with your 
love. 

Concuna. I don’t follow you. 

Mr. H. Nothing is easier. I'll fight with your husband; kill 
him, and marry his widow. 

Concna. Horrible idea ! 

Mr. H. You can go into mourning, you know. 

JuLian. One moment, sir; one moment! Either you are an 
Englishman who has taken leave of his senses, or I am a Spaniard 
‘who never had any. Let us put an end to this inquiry, and never 
refer to the subject again. And let us also put an end to this 
interview, as in sunny Spain people are not in the habit of receiving 
visits at midnight. If in foggy Albion night is turned into day, 
the sons of our meridian retire before cock-crow. So take the 
hint, sir, and your leave. (Offers his arm to CONCHA.) 

Concna. I’m all of a tremble! 

JULIAN (aside to her). We'll tell Lorenzo to turn him out, and at 
the same time turn out the gas. (Exeunt MR. and Mrs. J.) 

Lorenzois the man-servant, and while the Englishman is comfort- 
ably seated alone, moralising in metre upon Spaniards, their early 
habits and uncivilised customs, that trusty domestic enters, and 
after a brief aside in which he compares the situation to a scene 
_ ina bull ring and the Englishman to a veritable toro about to be 
- attacked by a matador, he presents Mr. Henry’s hat as a hint for 
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the owner of it togo. Finding the owner will take neither the thin 
nor the hat, he tries to make his meaning more clear by employ- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon expression “ Good bye,” which the stage 
directions inform the actor should be articulated as if written 
‘**‘Gudbai.” But Lorenzo’s attempts at the English language, 
although they succeed in rousing the British lion, fail to have the 
desired effect, as he still obstinately refuses to stir till he has con- 
ferred in private with the object of his affections. Meanwhile he 


orders the domestic to leave the apartment, and takes occasion 


also to order a cup of tea. 

This in turn awakens the wrath of Lorenzo, who is a sturdy 
Aragonese, not to be dictated to by a son of perfidious Albion, and 
presently he asks, ‘‘ Are you from Gibraltar ?” 

Mr. H. Yes; what of it? 

Loren. I thought as much! 

Mr. H. Why? 

LorEN. From your habit of getting into other people’s way. 

This home thrust is more than the Englishman can bear, and 
he accordingly rises angrily from his chair, declaring that if 
Lorenzo does not instantly take himself off, he will be taken off 
bodily from his feet by suspension in the air. 

Mire que mi irritacion 
Llegando 4 su colmo va 


Y veo su vida ya 
Pendiente de un algodon, 


The high words bring Julian and Concha to the scene, and fear- 
ful of the consequences of arousing still further the British lion, 
Lorenzo is prudently ordered by his master to leave the room. 
This he does after another verbal blow at Britannia as is repre- 
sented by the word “‘ Marroqui!”’ an abusive epithet peculiar to the 
natives of Arragon. 

After the servant’s departure Julian requests his unwelcome 
guest to leave the house before it is ‘‘ too late,” without reference 
to the hour, while his wife pleadingly begs that he will doso “ for 
her sake.” -‘{Not till I have had your answer,” says Mr. 
Henry, “As for your husband, madam, he is beside the ques- 
tion.” The husband is also beside his wife, and takes that 
opportunity to whisper a few words in ker ear, the result of this 
secret conference being thatConcha tells Mr. Henry plainly tha 
she cannot possibly correspond. 
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The ‘reply developes a new phase of English character. ‘ This 
séems'to be suicide, which every Briton, who has abandoned hope, 
adopts asa last resource. In conformity thetefore, with popular tra- 
dition, Mr. Henry threatens to make away with himself there and 
then, and for this purpose takes up a convenient carving-knife and 
places it at his throat. His cold-blooded behaviour alarms Julian, 
who, after making a rush for the deadly’ weapon, exclaims, 

‘**My dearsir! for heaven’s sake consider; if you are really deter- 
mined to put an end to your existence, I would not on any account 
standin your way; only while performing that agreeable act, I beg 
and éntreat you will not do it in my domicile, and least of all on 
my drawing-room carpet !” 

“‘There is but one of two alternatives,” gravely remarks the 
Englishman, turning to Concha ; “‘ either your love or my larynx” 
{O su amor, 6 mi garganta). 

In the opinion, however, of the Spaniard one other alternative 
remains. This is a native policeman, coloquially called (for 
reasons connected with his costume) a “ three-cornered hat.” 
Accordingly, Julian goes for a “‘ sombrero de tres picos,”’ and while 
he is absent Mr. Henry improves the occasion by making further 
advances to his wife. With a view to get rid of him and avoid a 
public scandal, the trembling Concha pretends, for the moment, 
to relent, and, enraptured by her words of encouragement, the 
Englishman seizes the lady’s hand and practically imprints upon 
it a chaste kiss. ‘‘ Oh, sefiora,” he exclaims, “I cannot refrain 
from expressing my happiness in this way. And allow me to do it 
again, as the first was a failure.” He is in the act of repeating 
the experiment on his knees, when the lady’s husband returns 
unaccompanied, as, even in Spain, a policeman is never found 
when wanted. 

Jutian. Heavenly powers, what do I see? 

Mr. H. (after another kiss). Ask no questions. And (rising) fare- 
well till to-morrow. Meanwhile you may as well prepare your last 
will and testament. 

He retires after this, and when he is gone, there is a scene of 
cross-purposes between Julian, who charges his wife with infidelity, 
and Concha, who at first indignantly protests her innocence and 
afterwards retaliates in turn by reminding her spouse of his various 
little acts of indiscretion in the past relating to milliners and dress- 
makers which she has hitherto overlooked, though not forgotten. 
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Everything is, however, satisfactorily explained in the end; the 
couple agree to forget and forgive, and they are on the point of 
locking the door and retiring for the night, when 
“At your feet, Madam,” 
is heard once more, and the Costin enters. This time 
he has come to remind the Spaniard of their duel, and to invite 
him to ‘choose: his weapons. To avoid further unpleasant- 
ness, Julian agrees to meet Mr. Henry early next day, and to 
humour. him in response to his challenge, he mentions a “ thirty- 
six pounder, a blunderbus, and a bomb,” as suitable implements 
for combating: purposes, and enumerates besides, “‘a rifle, a 





bayonet, a*pop-gun, a: ramrod, a ‘battering-ram, a club, and the | 


jaw-bone of an ass. Your own,” says he. “‘ might do as well as 
any other.” Foils are, however, ultimately decided upon, and 
with this understanding our bellicose Briton disappears; but not 
for long, as he shortly returns to counter-order the cup of tea 
which he had previously requested Lorenzo to prepare. 

Concha and Julian now congfatulate themselves upon having 
seen the last of their midnight visitor, and they are preparing 
once again to retire, when “ Madam, at your feet,” intercepts 
their progress, and Mr. Henry resumes the thread of his narrative. 

The Englishman has now some sad news to convey. Preoccu- 
pied as his thoughts have recently been by his new conquest, he 
forgot for the time being that he was a married man. Here 
he explains how six years ago he went through a conventional 
marriage ceremony with a lady who proved in every way sd uncon- 
genial, that upon the very day after the wedding he sued for a 
divorce. ‘Fortunately for you, Madame,” says he, “I have 
remembered the circumstance at the eleventh hour. But,” adds 
this specimen of absent-mindedness, “‘ If ever I become a widower, 
(to Fulian) I shall come and call you out, and (to Concha) call you 
to the hymeneal altar.” 

JuLtan. Meanwhile, we may be permitted, I hope, to repose in 
peace. Before you retire to your own virtuous couch, sir, let me 
give you this piece of wholesome advice. Should you be passing 
this way—say in twenty years or so, pray don’t call on us at 11 p.m., 
and if you do endeavour to remember long before that unearthly 
hour, that you are a married man. 

While these sentiments are being expressed, the object of them 
withdraws, and presuming he has gone for good, Julian—who is 
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overcome with sleep—suggests goingto bed. The words are, how- 
ever, scarcely out of the speaker’s mouth, when—— ' 
oe your feet, Madam,” 
announces the Englishman’s return. Upon this occasion he has 
come back to deliver a message, “‘ muy ajena 4 nuestro asunto” 
—of great importance to everyone present. In descending the stairs, 
Mr. Henry has accidentally come in contact with the author of the 
comedy, and that gentleman being too nervous or too modest to 
appear before the public, has deputed the Englishman to represent 
him, and at the same time to ask the good people in front what 
they think of the piece, with the hope that their verdict may 
be “ favourable (taking out his watch) at the eleventh hour.” 

It has been already stated that the revival of this little play 
occurred in the spring of 1868, when one of Her Majesty’s British 
subjects undertook the leading réle, and it was likewise intimated 
that the writer of these pages was present on the occasion. I may 
mention also that he was present on every subsequent representa- 
tion of the piece that season, as will be sufficiently clear by 
reference to the following “ Reparto de Papeles,” or cast of 
characters :— 

CONCHA - Dofia Carolina Duclés 

JULIAN - Don L. Martinez Casado 

LORENZO - Don Constantino Felit 
and 

Mr. HEnNry - Your Humble Servant. 
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Paris At The Play. 


By T. JoHNsoN. 


HE stage is not supposed to be a tribune, and, in my opinion, 

- it is not at the theatre we seek the solution of any social 
problem. Alexandre Dumas fi/s inaugurated this system, and 
Victorien Sardou has trodden in the footsteps of the celebrated 
Academician; but it does not follow that both have succeeded. 
All dramatists should remember the old adage: Castigat ridendo 
Mores :. but ‘as to putting before the public the question of the 
honour of a family, or even that of an individual, with all due 
respect to Messieurs Dumas and Sardou, this, I consider, to be 
beyond the play-wright’s province, and I will proceed to say why 
I think it is so. . 

The play by which Alexandre Dumas leaped into fame, and to 
which he owes, as far as the masses are concerned, his greatest 
reputation—I speak of “‘ La Dame aux Camelias ’—was only the 
exposition of a subject; the author therein did not attempt to 
define why or how Armand Duval loved Marguerite Gautier. He 
depicted love in a somewhat brutal form, it is true, but it was love, 
and even the sternest moralist felt obliged to accept it; first of all 
because there was the true ring of passion about it, and then 
because the author sought to draw from it no absolute conclusion. 
Here it may be observed that whenever dramatists set about 
solving social theories, they rarely arrive at any practical definition. 

Did Dumas, for example, with ‘La Femme de Claude” con- 
vince the world that the murder of an erring wife was pérfectly 
legitimate? No! not any more than Sardou with “‘ Georgette” 
will persuade any lover that he must not espouse a young girl who 
is dear to him because her mother has led a scandalous life. The 
greatest dramatists of the world—I need mention only Shakespeare 
and Moliére, as representing England and France—like the true 
geniuses they were, never maintained any humanitarian thesis. 
There is a lesson in all their works, but there is no pretension in 


the precepts taught. . French dramatists seem to be overlooking 
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the distinction there is between novels and plays. In a book there 
is space for an idea to be developed, but, regarding plays, what 
with the rapidity of action and the requirements of the stage, it is 
necessary to go straight to the point without seeking to draw con- 
clusions from a situation that should be clearly defined ; and, when 
a play by Sardou is in question, these remarks are all the more 
called for; indeed, this author would. be the first himself to 
acknowledge the right of the public to debate about his work, 
for discussion denotes merit. 

Personally, I feel inclined to regret seeing Sardou walk in 
Dumas’ footsteps; it is hardly the best course open to this 
talented dramatist. The stage is a matter of convention, materi- 
ally and morally ; and, to expect it to be an exact representation 
of réal life is toask an impossibility. In spite even of the wonderful 
scenery we get nowadays, every spectator knows that the castle 
represerited is merely a matter of canvas painting, and not the 
result of the stonemason’s labour ; and just as an architect would 
never have the idea of visiting a theatre to study specimens of his 
art, neither would a mother regulate her conduct from any stage 
representation she may witness. Not that “Georgette” is without 
merit. And though I consider that Sardou is on a false track in 
going over the ground travelled in “Le Fils de Coralie,” “Les 
1dées de Madame Aubray,” “‘ Odette,” “‘ Les Méres Répenties,’ 
and a number of similar pieces that have never brought about any 
reform in our social habits, I have no intention whatever of de- 
tracting from his general great talent. ‘‘ Georgette,” as a matter 
of fact, ends with an interrogatory, a conclusion which cannot be 
expected to please spectators, who, for the most part, are eager 
to know what is to become of the characters before them. This, 
it may be contested, is the “‘ old style” ; perhaps so, but the public 
like the “old style” better than some dramatists think. How 
many’ playgoers have we not all come across, who, on their return 
home, even, have not been able to shut out the heroine from their 
sight, and who have shown more or less satisfaction with the piece 
according to the fate reserved for her by the author. Like all 
Victorien Sardou’s plays, “‘Georgette” has been the literary, as 
well as the dramatic event, of the month. I am not.called upon 
to foretell its fate, but however successful it may be, financially, I, 
for one; shall never be able to speak as highly of the Academician’s 
last work as. of many that have preceded it. The plot may be 
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briefly told. Paula d’Alberti is the offspring of an ex-ballet girl, 
ex-chanteuse at café concerts, who, after blossoming into a femme 
galante, when she was called “‘ La Belle Jojotte,” finally became 
the Duchess of Carlington, and who, through her titled Irish 
husband, obtained a footing in aristocratic society. It was for the 
innocent Paula, rather than herself, that Georgette hankered for 
respectability, for Paula has been carefully brought up, and her 
mother is desirous of marrying her to Gontran de Chabreuil, a 
young man of noble lineage, a match his mother, the Countess 
de Chabreuil, has in no way. opposed, whilst she supposes Paula 
(who is the friend of her niece, Aurore) to be of good family, even 
though her own project was to see Gontran and Aurore united. It 
is Clavel de Chabreuil, a brother of the stately Countess, who 
breaks down the edifice so carefully constructed by the Duchess 
of Carlington, ex-Georgette. 

Clavel had known Jojotte in her early days; he had been, in 
fact, the friend of Paula’s father, a certain Cardillac, long de- 
ceased; and he it is who reveals to the Countess, not only the 
secret of the girl’s birth, but the terrible past of the Duchess of 
Carlington. Gontran pleads for the object of his choice, but his 
love is not of the robust order, for he submits to his mother’s will, 
and the marriage is definitely broken off. Thus finishes the piece, 
which assuredly does not prove that an honourable man cannot 
marry the daughter of a courtesan, nor, to speak the truth, does 
it, any the more, prove the possibility of such an union. Paula, 
on learning through the indiscretion of a maid the cause of the 
rupture between herself and Gontran, would, but for the interven- 
tion of Clavel, feel inclined to condemn her mother. Theduchess, 
on her side, is ready to make any sacrifice for the happiness of her 
child; even that of exile. But Paula (her better feelings now 
asserting themselves) refuses tolet her mother depart. Suppose, that 
in “Odette” the mother had identified herself to her child,and you 
will have the same scene. The filial submission of Gontran is to 
be understood if one credits him only with a moderate love for 
Paula; but Shakespeare does not treat love in M. Sardou’s style. 
Juliet, for instance, despite the parental orders given her, abandons 
herself and her love to Romeo; and, though maternal affection is 
capable, as the world’s history has often proved, of the greatest 
heroism, the same cannot be expected of an ardent passion, 


which, unconsciously, but surely, breaks all barriers. 
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Gontran de Chabreuil reasons too much for a man desperately 
in love, and one of the weak points, or rather personages, in M. 
Sardou’s play is this hero, who yields readily to the conventions of 
society, and thus acts in direct opposition to the theory set forth 
by M. Sardou at the beginning. It would have been better to 
have pitted against the laws of the world a love of an overpower- 
ing and resistless kind, and then we could have seen on which side 
lay the victory. But, no! Gontran contents himself, on leaving 
Paula, with a friendly shake of the hand. If there is not a fifth 
act, in which Gontran marries Aurora, the spectator nevertheless 
thoroughly understands that this nuptial ceremony is to be gone 
through, which takes away a deal of the interest from this lover 
whose feelings change so quickly. 

“Georgette,” however, in spite of its defects froma dramatic point 
of view, is a Parisian success, a success which is mainly due to 
the interpretation. Mdme. Tessandier has created the réle of 
Georgette, Duchess of Carlington, with exquisite art, and her 
somewhat harsh voice admirably suits the ré/e of the ex-cabotine 
who has becomea fine lady. Everybody knows the easy style of 
Dupuis ; an actor with anaturalness of manner that never stood 
him in better stead than it does as CaptainClavel. And nothing 
but praise is needed for Mdlle. Brandés as Paula and Mdme. Fro- 
mentin as Mdme. de Chabreuil, as well as for the others who help 
to make up a splendid exsemble. 

Caoudal, the sculptor, madea statuette of the celebrated courte- 
san, Sapho, whom the ancients called the tenth muse; the model, 
Fanny Legrand, sat for this statue, and the artist fell in love with 
his model: not an unusual occurrence! Neither is it unusual that 
their ties should last but a short time. However, during the course 
of her passing fancies or adventures, Fanny Legrand acquired the 
name of Sapho, by which she was afterwards known by all those 
whose home she had for a short or long period shared. Sapho 
goes from the sculptor to the poet, from the poet to the engineer, 
and thus, descending the social scale, she becomes the mistress of 
an engraver, a poor wretch, who, swayed by passion for this 
dangerous siren, when ruined by her, could not decide toleave her ; 
but, like the madman that he was, committed forgery, and expiated 
in gaol the folly of having adored to excess a woman whom dazens of 
men had loved before him. The crime of Joseph Flamant, the 
engraver, did not abate Sapho’s sentiments for the prisoner; for 
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she was present at the trial, and on hearing the culprit’s sentence, 
publicly displayed affection for the man; affection that of whatever 
nature it may appear to be, cannot in a heart like that of Sapho, 
stand the test of separation, 

Jean Gaussin, a young provincial, with a consulate career before 
him, meets Fanny Legrand at a ball. In his eyes, she is not the 
base courtesan, Sapho, but’ a woman mixing in shady company. 
The intimacy that springs up after the ball is not intended by Jean 
Gaussin to be in the least serious ; and he sets to work seriously 
in the cosy little room prepared for him in the capital by his uncle, 
Césaire, and his aunt, Divonne, who had come from the country 
expressly to look after the comforts of the spoiled boy, but if Jean 
Gaussin has forgotten the eventful evening not so Fanny Legrand, 
and seemingly athirst for love, terrible results ensue. 

C'est Venus toute entiére a sa proie attachéc. 

Sapho now longs for a quiet home, with a good fireside in 
winter and walks in the forest in summer, relieved by an exchange 
of kisses. Where is the young man, be he provincial or not, who 
an, with such an existence as that sketched out to him by a 
seductive woman, keep to the straight path? Gaussin does not 
hesitate long ; besides, both the uncle Césaire and aunt Divonne 
are home again by this time, whereas Fanny Legrand is by his 
side, almost at his feet. 

The spring comes, and Gaussin and Fanny Legrand are de- 
sirous of leaving Paris. As Nadaud, the poet, says, it is in a 
*“ thatched cottage, covered with moss and verdure, small for one, 
and yet large enough for two,” that they would hide their happi- 
ness. When on this house-hunting expedition they find themselves 
one day at Ville d’Avray. The cottage would be quickly taken if 
Fanny Legrand had matters entirely in her own hand. Whilst 
she is arranging terms with the owner, Jean Gaussin meets with 
some old friends. They chat, and the name of Sapho is pronounced, 
when the terrible and eventful past of his mistress is revealed to 
him. Sick at heart, he goes away, to come back again quickly, 
for Sapho soon reconquers her prey. 

The passion between two people that a host of considerations 
shoyld keep apart, becomes a double martyrdom. Quarrels takes 
place, each succeeding one being more violent than the last, and 
they resolve to part. Jean Gaussin is to go back ‘to his people in 
the country, and Sapho will resume her Bohemian life. Each 
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reckoned without the passion that devoured them. First, it is, 
Fanny who is dismissed, and he goes home, and then we find 
Gaussin back in Paris, entreating Sapho to start with him for some 
far-off city, where he is appointed Consul. But the love of Sapho 
is dead. She has seen the engraver, Flamant, since he came out 
of prison. The nostalgie de la boue comes over her. Her heart 
no longer beats for Gaussin, and she leaves him without a regret, 
writing, for a final adieu, a letter in which she counsels him to 
marry some honest girl. 

This is the rough plot of the new Gymnase play, or rather of 
the study by MM. A. Daudet and A. Belot. I have dwelt only 
upon the main points, because the book was already so well known 
that a recital of the smaller incidents seems to me unnecessary. 
There is not in “ Sapho,” as in “‘ Georgette,” any problem set forth. 
The play is simply a true and curious exposition of certain social 
customs. The authors have made no attempt to rehabilitate 
Sapho ; she remains what she is—a depraved woman, with instincts 
incapable of the least concession to a man she has tired of. The 
type is not as rare as some people think. Whether Jean Gaussin is 
loved or not, his affection is always deep-rooted, otherwise he could 
never have tolerated life with Sapho, and but for this passion of his 
having saturated his whole system, how would he have been able 
to endure the presence of Flamant's child that Sapho has har- 
.-boured, to say nothing of putting up with so worthless a woman, 
whose shame did not prevent him loving her ? 

I will not argue as to whether such a picture asthis is agreeable 
to look upon, or whether it is not in some respects perhaps mis- 
leading; I merely, to use a metaphor, acknowledge the 
authenticity of the picture, and on that score I consider Daudet 
and Belot have incontestably succeeded. Their difficulty lay in 
making the public accept the character of Sapho, and it was, 
moreover, incumbent on them to find an actress capable of playing so 
trying a réle. It must not be forgotten that Sapho is not an ordinary 
courtesan. She is not a Dame aux Camélias, whose love for 
Armand Duval is said so to regenerate her that she dies of it ; 
neither is she another Marco, the fil/e de marbre of Parri¢re, who 
only judges of man from a money point of view. Sapho gives 
and does not sell herself; her love, when she loves, is in this way 
sincere, namely, that she can transfigure herself, and become what 
her admirer of the moment wants her to be; but loving no longer; 
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she is acommon-place creature, going from studio to studio. It 
is a double ré/e, therefore, that the actress has to interpret, and 
Madame Jane Hading is entitled to the highest enconiums for the 
marvellous talent she has brought to bear upon a difficult character 
by her acting as Sapho. Madame Jane Hading rises to 
the front rank amongst French actresses, and the expectations 
that were formed of her in “‘ Le MAitre de Forges” have been fully 
realised. They have been superseded, I think, because the 
character is in many respects a repugnant part for an actress of 
refinement to grapple with, especially in presence of a critical 
audience like that of the Gymnase. To attain fame on the stage 
it is, of course, wise on the part of any actress to have no positive 
predelection for, or {prejudice against, any distinctive line of 
business. Look at Rachel. After ‘“ Phedre” she played “ Le 
Moineau de Lerbie ;”’ and after “‘ Théodora,”” Mdme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt will be playing ‘‘ Marion Delorme.” Without making any 
comparisons, I give itas my opinion that in the theatrical worlda 
star of some magnitude has arisen in Mdme. Jane Hading, whose 
artistic career bids fair to be great. M. Damala, in the rédle of 
Gaussin, apart from a defective intonation, acquits himself admir- 
ably in the scenes of passion, for the forcible expression of which 
the actor is wellfitted. His task is not an easy one, but he accomp- 
lishes it very efficiently. As is the custom at the Gymnase, 
all the secondary and minor véles are well interpreted. In proof 
of this, I need only mention the names of Landrol, Lagrange, and 
Mesdames Darlaud and Desclauzas. 

To sum up, from a book which did not seem to have the 
materials of a play, Daudet and Belot have adapted a remarkable 
piece. The conventional theatrical story has no place in 
“‘ Sapho,” for the jeune premier does not marry the ingénue; but 
these clever collaborateurs have given us a sketch of Paris life, 
interesting even, I venture to say, to those who do not know it; 
whereas, for those who do, many a souvenir will be evoked. 
Consequently, it will more than suffice to draw the public for a 
hundred nights to come. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


ONCERTS were plentiful and good in quality throughout the 
greater part of the past month. It is with sincere pleasure that 

I am able to credit all the new orchestral and choral enterprises (dealt 
with at some length in my last budget) with unquestionable and well- 
merited success. The third Brinsmead Concert had to contend against 
one of the most fiendish attacks of bad weather that ever yet tried to 
drown and snuff out a juvenile musical undertaking by sheer raining and 
blowing ; but the programme was so attractive that it filled St. James’s 
Haljl to overflowing, and with an audience of music-lovers, such as true 
artists rejoice to sing and play to. Kapellmeister Ganz, the chef of the 
evening, had arranged an interesting ménu, and had manifestly bestowed 
‘more time and pains upon rehearsal than his predecessors in office—I 
mean, of course, in connection with the Brinsmead enterprise. He con- 
ducted, moreover, with laudable steadiness, spirit, and discretion—con- 
sequently all the orchestral numbers, even the more intricate episodes of 
the “ Lenore” symphony, went extremely well. Absolute novelties did 
not figure in the programme; but two of its items were nearly new 
to the London public, the first, M.Saint-Saén’s P.F. concerto in C 
minor, having been produced at one of the Chevalier Ganz’s concerts 
some years ago, when it achieved a succés d’estime, and was heard no more 
until the other night; whilst the second, a septet in E flat for P.F., 
trumpet, and strings by the same composer, had only been heard there- 
‘tofore by Londoners in the form of a “morceau d’occasion a quatre 
mains,” arranged for the pianoforte by M. Saint-Saéns himself. At the 
Brinsmead concert of December 5, both these compositions were pre- 
sented to the audience under exceptionally favourable circumstances, for 
the author of their being took part in their performance, and it may 
fairly be assumed that their interpretation was pretty nearly what, in his 
opinion, it ought to have been. Indeed, I have no doubt that this was 
the case. But they failed to stir those present to utter anything like 
enthusiastic approval. The fact is that, like the majority of the French 
-maestro’s more important works, this concerto and septet ate so ingenious, 
and so learned, and so painstaking, that a conscientious effort to pay 
them the full attention they deserve results in no inconsiderable weari- 
ness to their hearers. If M. Saint Saéns’ music were as sympathetic as 
it is clever, he would be the first composer of the day. I might go even 
farther, without fear of contradiction at the hands of any skilled musician, 
-and say that no composer of any period has exceeded him in mere 
cleverness ; not even Beethoven, Berlioz, or Wagner. He is, moreover, 
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a contrapuntist of the first water, and as fertile in contrivances as J. S. B, 
himself. But all his music, unlike the poet of the Latin adage, is “*made 
not born.” One is impressed by its immense laboriousness ; not by its 
beauty. I have heard works by Saint-Saéns to which the famous protest 
against intricate dullness attributed to Rossini, seemed to me eminently 
applicable. ‘‘ Difficult! would it were impossible!” The most (I had 
almost written the only) spontaneous composition of his with which Iam 
acquainted is “Ia Danse Macabre”; and that, tremendously effective 
though it be when adequately performed, is after all little more than a 
musical jest of a peculiarly grim character. To revert to his concerto 
and septet, produced at the third Brinsmead Concert, they were exactly 
what, before I heard them, I expected them to be; clever enough to 
make a clean sweep of all the medals and prizes for composition given 
by all the European Conservatoires put together; but as forlorn of that 
inner emotion which places a composer ¢# vapport with an audience by 
the magical contagion of genuine passion, as in a proposition of Euclid. 
M. Saint-Saéns’ pianoforte playing exhibits a marked psychical affinity 
to his talent for composition. It is accomplished, musicianly, intelligent, 
technically irreproachable—everything that it should be, except sym- 
pathetic. There are not twenty pianists living who can play as well; 
but there are hundreds upon hundreds, counting in the first flight of 
dilettanti, who can play far better. In a word, to me M. Saint-Saéns is a 
great musical disappointment. Notso Mr. Edward Lloyd, however, who 
sang too well for his own interests on December 5, eliciting redemands 
which, though fully justified by the supreme quality of his performance, 
were unreasonable in number, and so peremptory to boot, that he could 
not choose but defer to them Those who would discover how an 
English song may be sung to absolute perfection should keep a sharp 
look-out on concert announcements to come; and, when they see Mr. 
Lloyd set down in black and white to give his voval rendering of Lover’s 
‘* Wake from the Grave,” should make a dead certainty of attending that 
particular musical entertainment. They will never repent the sum 
expended upon their vouchers. ° 


It has caused me great regret to learn that the meaning and purpose 
of some remarks published in the last Musical-Box, and having relation 
to Dy. Engel’s song, “‘ Darling Mine,” have been misinterpreted by that 
ripe musician and able critic as intended on my part to prove damaging 
to the composition in question, and painful to himself. Nothing could 
have been farther from my mind than either of these unfriendly objects 
when I penned the lines recording my opinion that ‘‘ Darling Mine” was 
unsuitable to Mdme. Patti’s voice. If my expression of that opinion was 
in the least disagreeable to Dr. Engel, I am sorry; but it was only an 
opinion, after all, formed upon technical details of the song, such as 
intervals, compass, &c., and by no means implying any slur upon the 
musical merits of “ Darling Mine.” Had I written that Beethoven’s “ In 
questa tomba oscura” was unsuitable to Mdme. Patti’s voice, and would, 
therefore, probably not figure frequently as an item in her concert-room 
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vépertoire, 1 should not have expected to be reproved for denouncing that 
composition as worthless or worse. The fact is, brevis esse laboro, obscurus 
fio. When I alluded to the curiosity expressed by friends of Mdme. Patti 
as to her reasons for singing “ Darling Mine,” and mentioned that 
assurances had reached her to the effect that that curiosity was shared by 
members of the musical public, I should have gone on to explain that the 
musical profession favours the development of a peculiarly green and 
acrid jealousy in its followers; that the advantages accruing to a living 
composer through the performance of his works by any singer of para- 
mount talent and popularity are very considerable; that Mdme. Patti, in 
common with other gifted vocal artists, is continuously beset by applica- 
tions, varying between the piteous appeal and the haughty menace, from 
composers to sing their songs; and that whenever she summons up 
courage to select one of these for performance from among the thousands 
that reach her every year, all the song-writers whose productions she has 
not chosen lift up their voices in loud protest and complaint, and are 
especially eager to know (referring to the song on which she has fixed) 
‘‘what she can see in that thing entitling it to the high honour of being 
sung by her?” It was to curiosity of this class that I referred in ‘the 
paragraph to which Dr. Engel has taken exception. Surely that veteran 
musician, to- whom the bitter humours of his profession are no mystery, 
must have been well aware, when the great joy befel him of hearing 
“ Darling Mine” inimitably sung by his old friend Adelina Patti, whom 
he has known from her childhood, that what was honey and asphodel to 
him was gall and wormwood to scores of other composers; and that, 
consequently, the fact that Mdme. Patti has been pestered by inquiries of 
the above description, emanating from musicians, cannot possibly be held 
to impair the musical merits of his song. On. the contrary, the circum- 
stances that Mdme. Patti, whose artistic intelligence is of a very high 
class, chose to sing “ Darling Mine,” and that her doing so lashed a great 
many less favoured song-writers into paroxysms of envious exasperation, 
would seem to indicate that the song must be an uncommonly good one. 
That [havesaidorinferred anythingtothecontrary, lexplicitlydeny. Noone 
knows better than Dr. Engel, who is apt to pass somewhat severe sentences 
upon the conceited and incompetent persons of either sex whose rubbish 
deluges the musical market, that it is extremely difficult for a critic, how- 
ever goodnatured and tolerant he may be, to steer clear of composers’ 
susceptibilities. Praise, superlative in quality and unlimited in quantity, 
is the only pabulum they can digest with any comfort or satisfaction to 
themselves. Comment, however moderate in tone, they regard as personal 
attack, prompted by private malignity ; instead of asking themselves “ Is 
my sonata, or song, or opera, or symphony really as good as it appears 
to me tobe?” they shriek, ‘‘Good Heavens! what have I done to this 
ruffian that he should thus truculently assail me?” If Mdme. Patti had 
ever done me the honour to sing a song of mine in public, and all the 
other song-writers in the United Kingdom had written to her, asking her 
what she could possibly have been thinking of to degrade the art of music, 
and blemish her own reputation by lending herself to the promulgation 
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of such pernicious drivel, their view of my composition would leave me 
calm. Similarly, when ‘‘ Darling Mine” elicited a triple redemand from 
a fashionable Brighton audience the other day, Dr. Engel scored so 
largely that he can afford to smile benevolently at any objections raised 
to that lyric by his fellow-composers. 


Carl Rosa has been interviewed again in the provinces—this time by a 
Newcastle journalist, to whom he has disclosed his programme for the 
coming operatic season, which will open at Liverpool about the middle 
of January. He contemplates the production of three novelties in the 
course of his tournée; liackenzie’s new opera, which is already in the 
printers’ hands, and will, ere long, be published by Messrs: Novello and 
Co.; ‘Fadette” (Les Dragons de Villars) by Maillard and Grist, with 
Marie Réze (who will create the title réle), Julia Gaylord, and Barton 
McGuckin; and ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” by Marchetti and Hugo, the principal 
characters to be sustained by Marie Réze and Leslie Crotty. Mr. Rosa 
announces his intention of giving that able and earnest musician Mr. F. 
Conder, a commission to compose an opera for his company, as soon asa 
suitable libretto shall come to hand. 


Few living men, if any, are better qualified by intelligence or study to 
discourse instructively upon the subject of the late Richard Wagner’s 
operatic works than is Mr. Carl Armbruster, the accomplished conductor 
who has been intimately associated with and concerned in all the produc- 
tions of Wagnerian “ tone-drama” in this metropolis ever since Hans 
Richter first undertook the gigantic task of popularising those noble 
creations of genius in a musical milieu at that time strongly prejudiced 
against them. On the roth ult., Mr. Armbruster delivered the last of his 
series of luminous Jectures “ On the Musical Dramas of Richard Wagner,” 
at the London Institution, before a numerous and highly sympathetic 
audience, which listened with intense interest to his eloquent exposition 
of the dead Master’s musical doctrines. He laid especial stress upon the 
progressive character of Wagner’s operatic compositions, comparing them 
to sequent notes in an ascending scale, the culminating tone of which is 
“« Parsifal,” an unmistakably Christian drama—a subtle allegory, instinct 
with sublimer motives than the mere earthly passions that animate the 
episodes of romance or folk-lore, upon which his earlier operas were 
built up. Mr. Armbruster dilated with contagious fervour upon the ex- 
traordinary force of Wagner’s genius, which has overcome the formidable 
resistance once offered to its influence in this country, and has established 
its cult as firmly here as in the Fatherland itself. Asa reformer, Wagner 
ranks with Luther and Shakespeare, in Mr. Armbruster’s opinion; as a ° 
past-master in the art of orchestral writing, he is unsurpassed, even by 
Beethoven. Mr. Armbruster declared himself well satisfied with. the 
development of public taste for Wagner’s music hitherto achieved in 
England; but he held it to be essential to the full appreciation of the 
more advanced works (¢.g., “ Tristan,” “The Tetralogy,” and ‘‘Parsifal’’) 
that these latter should be performed in English, to which end the orga- 
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nisation and establishment of a permanent national opera house are 
requisite. Miss Cramer, Mr. Thorndyke, and Mr. Guy supplied vocal 
illustrations to Mr. Armbruster’s discourses with conspicuous ability, 
whilst the lecturer himself, whose gifts as a pianist are of a quite excep- 
tional nature, delighted his hearers at intervals with such fine interpreta- 
tivé renderings of Wagnerian motive as are too seldom heard in London 
concert-rooms. A few days later (Dec. 15) Mr. Armbruster delivered a 
lecture at the Westbourne Park Institute ‘‘ On the historical development 
of pianoforte music,” copiously illustrating the steps of advancement (in 
technique and the use of tone-colour) effected since the days of J. S. Bach, 
the founder of pianism. In the course of this interesting entertainment 
Mr. Armbruster played selections from the works of ten great composers 
for the pianoforte, concluding his list of specimen merceaux by a masterly 
performance of Liszt’s tremendous transcription of the Tannhaeuser 
March, a very miracle of difficulty. Westbournia came to the front in 
great force on the occasion, and displayed by repeated and long-enduring 
outbursts of enthusiastic applause its gratitude to Mr. Armbruster for an 
entertainment of which it would be impossible to speak too highly. 


“‘ The Gipsy Baron,” Johann Strauss’s newest comic opera, with the 
third act of which he was still busy at Ostend last September during my 
brief sojourn in “Flemish Brighton,” has been produced at the Wieden 
Theatre, in Vienna, with all imaginable éc/at, and promises to enjoy as 
long and remunerative a run as the Fledermaus itself, which made its 
composer's fortune. The book of the Zigeuner Bayon is by Moritz Jokai, 
the renowned Magyar novelist and playwright, and is distinguished from 
the majority of latter-day operatic /brettt by an absolutely original plot, 
the interest of which, however, is so exclusively Austro-Hungarian that I 
fear it may handicap the opera for performance in Paris and London. A 
brief sketch of the story may possibly, however, be fraught with interest 
to the readers of THE THEATRE ; I will therefore do my best to compress 
it into the smallest space compatible with intelligibility. Shortly before the 
outbreak of the War of Succession Maria Theresa amnestied a number of 
exiled Magyar nobles, amongst them one Barinkay, whose father—a crony 
of the last Pasha of Temesvar —is generally understood to have annexed 
the Austrian military chest during the Austro-Turkish struggle for the 
possession of Lower Hungary, and to have buried the treasure thus 
acquired. Young Barinkay returns to the paternal acres, where an old 
gipsy-woman foretells all manner of good luck to him, and a family 
friend—one Carnero, a Commissioner of Public Morals—advises him to 
lose no time in espousing Arsena, the only daughter of a wealthy but 

* illiterate pig-breeder. This worthy is ready and willing to consent to the 
match ; but Arsena, besides being in love with a youth of her own choice 
cannot forget that her maternal great-grandfather was an Archimandrite, 
who would be unlikely to rest in his grave were she to marry anybody of 
a lower rank than that of baron. Barinkay, who belongs to the untitled 
nobility, regards this pretension as quite uncalled for in a pig-breeder’s 
daughter, and vows to be avenged on the ambitious maiden. In 
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furtherance of this amiable purpose a tribe of gipsies turns up, and elects 
Barinkay as its chief, voivode, or “baron.” He accepts office, and very 
opportunely falls in love with Saffi, a pretty Romany girl, about whose 
pedigree there is a mystery. She accepts him, and they are wed, after a 
fashion. Shortly afterwards he discovers the hidden treasure, which is 
promptly claimed by his family friend, the Moral Commissioner, as State 
property. This functionary then denounces Barinkay to Count Homonay, 
a recruiting officer, who arrives unexpectedly upon the scene, as being in 
illegal possession of the long-lost military chest, and, moreover, as having 
contracted intimate but unsanctified relations with Saffi. Barinkay, when 
interrogated with respect to the latter of his alleged delinquencies, some- 
what frivolousiy explains that “he was married by a bullfinch in the 
presence of a couple of storks.” Count Homonay raises no objection to 
this ornithological rite, but hints that Barinkay will do |well to give up 
the treasure and ’list for asoldier. He does both, with the promptitude 
born of necessity, and bids farewell to Saffi, who about this time is suddenly 
discovered to be the only surviving daughter of the last Pasha of Temesvar, 
In the third act the Gipsy-Baron, having distinguished himself during a 
campaign, is raised to the peerage by the Empress-Queen, and regularises 
his position, as far as Saffi is concerned, by the aid of Holy Church. 
Arsena’s masher is condoned by the pig-breeder, under the soothing in- 
fluence of.a profitable army contract, procured for him through the 
jnfluence of Barinkay ; in short, everybody is made happy in 3-z time, to 
the strains of such an inspiriting waltz as only Johann Strauss, of all 
men living, can compose. Some of thé numbers are charming; for 
instance in Act 1, all the songs (four in number), a Bridecake chorus, and 
a duet accompanied by full choir; in Act 2 an admirable waltz for 
soprano, achorusof gipsies, a wild czardas of the true Magyar type, anda 
brilliant finale 1” tempo di Walzer. The third act is hardly up to the 
musical mark of its predecessors; but on the whole “Der Zigeuner- 
Baron” is the most important operatic work as yet given to the world by 


the “Waltz-King” of the Kaiserstadt on the “beautiful blue 
Danube.” 


Sophie Menter, whose magnificent playing I hope to hear again in 
London before the close of the 1886 season, tells a good story against 
herself in connection with her first appearance at a Court concert in the 
Berlin Schloss. Let me give it, as nearly as possible, in her own words: 
—It was on that occasion, partly through inexperience and partly 
through overpowering nervousness, that I committed the greatest blunder 
of my whole life; which is really saying a good deal! I knew accurately 
enough what Wagner, Liszt, and Verdi were like, but I had never seen 
the Emperor William ; for I was quite a young girl, and during my sojourn 
in the German capital I had thought of no one but Tausig, my teacher. 
He was all Berlin to me. Having, moreover, to practise twelve hours a 
day, which was my lot at that time, you may well imagine that I had not 
much leisure for staring at the photographs in the shop-windows. Just 
when I was working my very hardest, I received a ‘ command’ to play at 
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Court. Of course, I obeyed. When I had finished my solo, an old 
gentleman came up to me, and expressed his approval of my performance, 
I thought to myself, ‘You are the first to speak—you must be the 
Emperor.’ So I said ‘Your Majesty’ to him. He looked me hard in the 
face, and presently replied, ‘ You are mistaken, young lady; J am not the 
Emperor.’ So saying, he walked away; and I noticed a general smile 
which made me feel profoundly uncomfortable. A little later on another 
grey old gentleman greeted me. I was desperately embarassed; but it 
suddenly struck me that my second interlocutor must be the Emperor— 
he looked so extremely venerable !—and I ventured upon another faltering 
* Your Majesty’; whereupon he laughed in my face, introduced himself 
to me as ‘a Prince of the Imperial House’; and left me, crimson and 
speechless with confusion. Immediately afterwards, a third old gentle- 
man approached me, exclaiming, ‘ Mademoiselle, is it really possible that 
you do not know the Emperor when you see him? Well, then—I am the 
Emperor!’ He then offered me his arm, laughing heartily, and conducted 
me round the great drawing-room, chatting away in the most friendly 
manner. This, however, was not my only mishap at the Court of Berlin. 
One evening, I~vas bidden to play at a Wednesday tea-party, given by 
the Empress. Whilst awaiting my turn I was sitting down, and next to 
me was a nice-looking young officer, whom I took for an aide-de-camp. 
When the time came for me to play, I asked him to open the piano for 
me, which he did; and presently, feeling thirsty, I told him that I should 
like an ice. He hurried away to the buffet, and brought me a delicious 
hanachée. After we had conversed for some minutes with all imaginable 
gaiety, he suddenly observed, ‘ Gracious lady, allow me to make myself 
known to you. Iam Prince William of Prussia.’ And I had made him 
open the piano for me!” 


Surely the strangest proposition ever tendered to a prima-donna was 
the startling business-like offer made to Christine Nilsson not long ago 
by an American zmpresario, who expressed his desire to engage the Swedish 
songstress for a series of monster concerts, to be given in the recently 
“« developed” region of Yellowstone Park. Terms, one thousand dollars 
for each performance, on condition that Madame Nilsson, dressed as 
Gretchen in ‘‘ Faust,” should nightly sing Gounod’s ballad “‘ The King 
of Thule,” seated before a Penelope sewing-machine in lieu of the tra- 
ditional spinning wheel. A transparency, ingeniously let into the frame 
of the machiné, and rendered intensely lustrous by the agency of Edison’s 
Electric Light, had been expressly devised to display the name of the 
patentee of the Penelope sewing-machine. Madame Nilsson, it is stated, 
whilst admitting the liberality of the remuneration offered to her, objected 
her reluctance to identify herself with so amazing an anachronism as 
the presentment of a sixteentn-century heroine taking a spell at the 
latest thing in® contemporary sewing-machines. But the impresario 
earnestly assured her that: his fellow-citizens in the Wild West were by 
mo. means fanatical upon the subject of the “unities,” and did not 
.cleave to archzolagical accuracy of detail with the servility engéndered 
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by European prejudice. His sole object in engaging her for the tour in 
question, he added, was to make the Penelope sewing-machine. “take 
solid root” in the West ; and he failed to see what it could matter to 
Madame Nilsson whether she sang her little song to the accompaniment 
of a “ played-out old relic of barbarism, or of a high-pressure symbol of 
modern civilisation.” It appears that Madame Nilsson eventually declined 
to enter into an arrangement altogether out of keeping with her sense of 
the “ fitness of things” ; but no one will deny that, from the advertiser’s 
point of view, the suggestion submitted to her was a brilliant one, equally 
creditable to the ingenuity and moral courage of its originator. There 
is genius, as well as audacity, in the notion of soliciting so great an 


artist as Christine Nilsson to impersonate “ Marguerite at the Sewing 
Machine.” 


Mr. De Lara’s “ Vocal Recitals,” as entertainments of a peculiarly re- 
fined and artistic character, constitute an attractive feature of the winter 
and summer musical seasbns. Their programmes invariably include 
important novelties by the favourite song-writers of the day, including 
the concert-giver himself, who may justly claim to have produced a larger 
number of unquestionably popular songs than any living composer of his 
years—songs, moreover, that are no'less cordially admired _by the skilled 
musician than by the mere dilettante of the drawing-room. The recital 
given by Mr. De Lara on the 15th ult. at Steinway Hall was an ex 
tremely interesting one. Six of its vocal numbers were new to the public 
which received them, one and all, with marked favour, thoroughly de- 
served, in every case, by their intrinsic merits. The first of these 
novelties (observing the order in which Mr. De Lara introduced them to 
his audience) was Mr. Hervey’s “ Heart of my Heart,” a really beautiful 
setting of some transcendental words by Mr. William Hardinge. Of the 
three new songs composed by Mr. De Lara which followed this charming 
lyric hard at heel it would be difficult to say which is the most satisfactory, 
for.each is quite excellent of its kind. In “ Forsworn” society 
vocalists of both sexes will welcome a passionate melody, easy to sing, 
and easier still to remember. In my opinion, its claims to wide and 
lasting popularity are every whit as valid as those of ‘‘ Only a Song,” and 
‘“‘Mine To-day.” . It is tuneful, spontaneous, and all a-glow with genuine 
love fervour. ‘Through the Hawthorn Dell,” and “ Dedication” are 
fascinating little idylls, lifted high above the ordinary pastoral niveau by 
a sweet irresistible enthusiasm, equally pervading Mr. De Lara’s music 
and Miss Probyn’s words: The union of these two shining talents is a 
singularly happy one. As a lyric composer Signor Paolo Tosti has scored 
many distinguished successes in this country ; to their number must now 
be added ‘* My Love-and I,” through which runs a vein of playful tender- 
ness that is at once touching and exhilarating. This lovely song will 
assuredly be sung in every concert-room throughout the United Kingdom 
during more than.one season to come; and I venture to predict a similar 
distinction to De \Lara’s: “‘ Forswoern.”. . They are. both. published . by 
Messrs. Chappell and Co. Another novelty with a brilliant future is.Mrs. 
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Moncrieff’s “ For Old Custom’s Sake,” a serenade alla Spagnuola, which 
tells a simple love-tale in strains alternately persuasive and sprightly— 
sometimes in the minor, sometimes in the major mood. The song 
abounds in catching phrases and pretty contrasts. Deliciously sung by 
De Lara, it was warmly redemanded by a winter-afternoon audience, 
chiefly composed of ladies. Volumes could not more convincingly testify 
to the captivating effect it exercised over its hearers. ©The concert-giver 
had set himself a heavy task—that of singing no fewer than twenty songs, 
several of which taxed his vocal resources somewhat severely ; but nothing 
could be more genial and finished than the whole performance, of which 
the last number was sung every whit as tunefully and vivaciously as the 
first. Miss Eissler contributed three carefully played violin soli to the 
entertainment, which was further embellished by Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
superb recital of an intensely pathetic poem by Mr. G. R. Sims. On the 
whole, a matinée to be remembered with unalloyed pleasure. 


Amongst the new musical publications forwarded to me in the course 
of the past month are several of which I cannot say anything agreeable, 
as they belong to the category of valueless rubbish. Non ragionam di lor ; 
far’be it from me to hinder the public from buying such stuff, if its taste 
be that way. ° On the other hand I feel justified in calling attention to 
‘‘ Tosti’s last,” a simple, pathetic song, hight “The love that came too 
late”; to ‘* Tripping,” an easy pianoforte piece by Signor (or is it Herr ?) 


Francesco Berger, which may be safely recommended to juvenile sight- 
readers ; to “‘ The empty saddle,” a bold bass ditty by Mr. Hermann Klein, 
who has set Mr. Malcolm Salaman’s spirited verses to appropriate strains ; 
and to Mr. G. F. Hatton’s “For ever nearer,” a drawing-room lyric 
refreshingly free from offence. All these works aré published by Messrs. 
Chappell, who have also brought out a handy little book containing the 
Gilbertian libretti of eight Sullivanesque operas, rare good reading, with 
at least half-a-dozen hearty laughs in every page. This reprint is cheap 
and carefully produced ; as it contains the words of the “ Mikado” its 
claims to public patronage are not exclusively of a retrospective nature. 
Unqualified praise must be accorded to a charming song, published under 
the title of “Ever since then!” by Messrs. Hutchings and Co.—a melodious 
and extremely pretty setting, by Mr. Gustav Ernest, of some passionate 
and poetical words, breathing the wild regrets of disappointed love, 
written by Mr. Clement Scott. I can cordially recommend this produc- 
tion to concert and drawing-room singers alike. If sung with due fervour 
it cannot fail to make a hit. 
Wan. Beatry-KinGston. 


P S.—I feel it to be my duty, at the eleventh hour, to add to this budget a 
brief mention of Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s incidental music to the English 
version of “* Faust,” produced by Mr. Irving at the Lyceum Theatre on 
the roth ult. The music in question consisted of two entr’actes and a 
witches’ ballet or divertissement, of which works it is not too much to 
say that they congtituted one of the most interesting and attractive fea- 
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tures of a performance replete with artistic merit of the highest order. 
Mr. Clarke’s compositions are in every respect worthy of the episodes— 
successively pathetic, weird, and sublime—which they are intended to 
illustrate. They abound in striking motivi, in musical learning and 
fancy, and in rich instrumentation. Contrasted with the dull platitudes 
of Marschner (a .diluted Weber), with the pedantic long-windedness of . 
Spohr, and with the thin frivolity of Lindpaintner—by all of which they 
were preceded—they stood out in high relief as strong, luminous, and 
genial musical entities, suggested by genuine inspiration and wrought 
out with masterly ability. Mr. Irving’s fine taste and profound sagacity 
never found happier expression than in his choice of so brilliantly gifted 
a composer as Mr. Clarke for the fulfilment of a mission to which so 
many of Goethe’s musical fellow-countrymen have proved unequal. I, 
for one, shall not be surprised if this Englishman’s incidental music to 
the greatest of all German stage-plays obtains as cordial7and grateful 
recognition in the Fatherland as it undoubtedly will receive here, when it 
shall be the turn of musical critics to have their say about the supremely 


intelligent production of * Faust” for which London is indebted to Mr. 
Henry Irving. 


Our Play=Bor. 
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“ FAUST.” 


The adaptation by W. G. W118, in a prologue and five acts, from Goethe's tragedy. 
Produced at the Lyceum Theatre on Saturday, December 19, 1885. 
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Burgomaster ... ... ... Mr. H. Howse. (i MEAD. 


. Mr. HEMSLEY. Mr. CARTER. 
CUNNING as. “sig “eee Mr. LowTHuEr. Witches oon 8 \ Mr. ARCHER 


Soldier ... ... .. .. .. Mr. M. HaRveEy. \ ate, CuirrorD. 


HEN all that which is unsubstantial in the revived discussion 

of Goethe’s poem—so much a part of Goethe's self !—shall 

have evaporated, there will still be a solid residuum to justify Mr. 
Irving’s hope in the valid, practical issue of his latest stage work. If 
it should take people to a study of the original, as he submitted, in 
the well-timed words addressed to his audience on the first night of 
this notable production, a desired end will be gained. Popular 
representations, let it be remembered, gave the first impetus to the 
legendary history of the Devil and Dr. Faustus, That legend, from 
being the primitive argument of puppet-shows and pantomime—we 
still see the traditional war of good and evil powers in the opening 
scene of “ Harlequin Jack the Giant-Killer,” or “ Mother Bunch”’ 
—was raised into the service of poetry, of philosophy, of religion. 
The Church and the Reformation, Catholic and Lutheran, seized it 
by turns. For all dramatic purpose it closed with the First Part ; 
nor is it necessary, or even in the smallest degree a thing to be 
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desired, that we should burden our consideration of this fragment, 
perfect in itself, although a fragment, by further reference to the 
Second Part,. which bodily cuts adrift the heart-moving story of 
Margaret, and leaves it to float of itself for ever on the pitying mind 

of man, 
' Stieglitz spoke for thousands of honest, thoughtful souls when he 
deprecated the breaking of the spell by Goethe’s own magic hand, and 
said ‘‘ The heart-thrilling last scene of the First Part, Margaret’s 
heavenly salvation, and the giving-over of Faust, veiled by mists from 
our sight, to inexorable Destiny, on whom the duty of condemning 
or acquitting him devolved, should have remained the last ; as, indeed, 
for sublimity and impressiveness, it perhaps stands alone in the whole 
circle of literature.” The two prologues, neither of which is that 
which is called the prologue, being no other than the first scene of 
the poem, at the Lyceum, should indeed be read very carefully. One, 
at least, is totally unrepresentable. The other, placed first in the 
book, may be compared with Gay’s prologue to his ‘“ Beggar’s 
Opera,” giving the key-note to the scheme which runs in the author’s 
mind. A manager of a strolling actor troop confers with his poet and 
Mr. Merryman. Between them, the motive of the drama is subtly 
foreshadowed. ‘I wish particularly,” says the manager, “‘ to please 
the multitude, because it lives and lets lives.” He pictures the crowd 
streaming towards “our booth,” and forcing itself through “the 
narrow portal of grace,” breaking their necks for a ticket, as in a famine 
at bakers’ doors for bread. “ It is the poet,’’ says he, ‘‘ that works 
this miracle on people so various.’ Conjured to rack his brains with 
so good an object, that day, the poet begs that he may hear nothing 
of the motley multitude. Conduct him, he implores, to the quiet, 
heavenly nook, where alone pure enjoyment blooms for the singer— 
where godlike love and friendship create and cherish the blessings of 
the heart. Then he speaks of posterity, and rouses the instant ire 
and impatience of Mr. Merryman. Suppose he, forsooth, were to talk 
about posterity! Who would there be in that case to make fun for 
contemporaries? He is not unreasonable, for he will grant you 
Fancy with all her choruses; and you may likewise let Reason, 
Understanding, Feeling, Passion, be heard, but not—mark this well 
—not without Folly. : 

‘Or incident,’’ breaks in the manager, as if he remembered 


Horace. 

, Segnius irrifant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


People come to look. That is their greatest pleasure. You can only 
subdue the mass by mass. Give them enough to gape at with 
astonishment, and each eventually picks out something for himself. 
What avails it to present an entirety? The public will pull it to pieces 
for you, notwithstanding. At this, the poet exclaims against the base- 
ness of sucha handicraft... Not in the least mortified by the reproof, 
the manager tells his playwright that a proper workman chooses a 
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proper tool for his purpose. Consider,” says he, “‘ you have only 
soft wood to split.’”” Of the people you are writing for, one is driven 
by ennui to hear your fine speeches, another comes satiated from an 
ever-loaded table, another from reading the newspapers ; and heaven 
knows what they will do or where they will go when the play is over. 
“Begone,” says the poet, who is very much of Wilhelm Meister’s 
way of thinking, “‘ Begone, and seek thyself another servant.’’ By 
what, he goes on to ask, in long-drawn eloquence, doth the poet sub- 
due every element? Is it not by the harmony which bursts forth 
from his breast, and draws the world back again into his heart? In 
the course of a’very rational reply, some part of which would have 
done credit to Lord Bacon—and, indeed, is clearly in the vein of that 
philosophy which holds that a “mixture of lies doth ever add pleasure,” 
and that, if there were taken from men’s minds vain opinions, flatter- 
ing hopes, and false valuations, they would become ‘poor drunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing to them- 
selves *» Mr. Merryman touches a string which sets the poet off 
again at a hand-gallop. ‘ There is no such thing,” says the first, “ as. 
pleasing one who is formed; one who is forming will always be 
grateful.” 

“Then,” says the poet, and beautifully he does say, “give one also- 
back again the times when I myself was still forming; when a foun- 
tain of crowded lays sprang freshly and unbrokenly forth ; when mists 
veiled the world before me, the bud still promised miracles; when I 
gathered the thousand flowers that profusely filled all the dales! I 
had nothihg, and yet enough,—the longing after truth and the plea- 
sure in delusion! Give me back those impulses untamed, the deep 
pain-fraught happiness, the energy of hate, the might of love !—Give 
me back my youth!” Addressing the poet as “Old gentleman,” Mr. 
Merryman tells him it is his duty, in spite of age, to sweep along, with 
happy wanderings, to a self-appointed aim, and that he will be 
honoured not the less on that account. It is observable that while 
the poet may now and then be suspected of talking like a fool, and’ 
while Mr. Merryman, on the other hand, is by no means such a fool 
as he looks, the man who chiefly speaks common-sense in a practical, 
straightforward, business-like way, is the manager. He tells his 
companions and servants there have been words enough. He must 
now see deeds. Why stand talking about being in the vein? 
Hesitation never ts in the vein! Ifyou give yourself out for a poet 
command poetry. He bids them -both understand what he wants; 
he would fain have strong drink; so now let them brew away imme- 
diately. They are to spare neither scenery nor mechanism. Then, 
foreshadowing the second prologue, which is in Heaven, he finishes 
by telling them they are free to.use the greater and the lesser lights, 
and to squander the stars. ‘ There is no want of water, fire, rocks, 
beasts, and birds. So tread, in this narrow booth, the whole circle 
of ‘creation, and travel, with.considerate speed, from Heaven, through - 

he world, to Hell.” 
D2 
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~ Till this next prologue, “The Prologue in Heaven,” be carefully 
read and understood, it is utterly impossible to see the motive of the 
drama in its true light ; and the proof of this, without offence be it 
spoken, is that the drama at the Lyceum is advisedly and deliberately 
presented in a light which is far from true—which is indeed rather an 
ingenious and quasi-artistic metaphysical darkness; and that the 
audience, wonderfully corresponding with the mass we have heard 
described, in Horatian terms, by the manager in Prologue Number 
One, is “subdued by mass,” and made to admire a representation 
which indeed is admirable, but whichis wrong. Evidently they have 
not, in general, conned the second prologue, which Goethe wrote with 
great care to explain his intention, a fact that is placed beyond doubt, 
seeing that the two prologues were added at a time when most of the 
work had been: written and re-modelled. Assuming a medieval 
naiveté which, to any reader of old religious books, or to such as are 
tolerably familiar with the Miracle-plays, is an acquittal of 
irreverence, Goethe presents as the persons in his second Prologue 
the Lord and the Three Archangels, Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael, 
who sing an opening hymn of praise. |The strain has hardly ceased 
when Mephistopheles, with an assumed tone of mingled frankness and 
respect, such as a privileged servant might adopt in speaking to his 
human master, brings a report of earthly matters. ‘‘ Man,” he says, 
“the little god of the world, is as odd as on the first day. He would 
lead a somewhat better life had you not given him a glimmering of 
Heaven's light. He calls it reason, and uses it only to be the most 
brutal of brutes.” The Lord asks—“ Do you know Faust?” “The 
Doctor?” returns Mephistopheles, playfully bandying interrogation. 
«My servant,” is the reply. ‘‘ Verily,” rejoins the fiend, ‘he serves 
you after a manner of his own. The fool’s meat and drink are. not of 
earth. The ferment of his spirit impels him to the far-away. He 
himself is half conscious of his madness. Of Heaven he demands its 
brightest stars, and of earth its every highest enjoyment. And all the 
near and all the far content not his deeply agitated breast.’ The 
Lord answers—“ Although he does but serve me in perplexity now, I 
shall soon lead him into light.” With diabolical effrontery, Mephis- 
topheles retorts—“‘ What will you wager? You shall lose him yet if 
you give me leaveto guide him quietly my own way.” ‘So long,” 
replies the Lord, ‘‘as he lives upon the earth, so long he is -not -for- 
bidden to thee. Man is liable to error while his struggle lasts.” . It is 
permitted, then, to Mephistopheles that he shall divert Faust’s spirit 
from its original source, and bear him, if he can seize him, down the 
steep path, and stand abashed at last when compelled to own. that a 
good man in his dark strivings against impulses that jar with his 
better nature may still be conscious of the right way. Mephistopheles 
answers boldly, ‘‘ Well, well; only it will not last long. I am not.at 
all in pain for my wager. If I succeed, excuse my. triumphing ‘with 
"my whole soul.” It is a wager, then, Faust himself being the stakes, 
Mephistopheles is left free to act as he'likes. Of all the spirits tha 
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deny, the scoffer is the least offensive to God. . The concluding words 
of the Deity, addressed to Mephistopheles—for the subsequent 
language is evidently spoken as a benediction to the Heavenly Host— 
are, ‘* Man’s activity is all too prone to slumber: he soon gets tired of 
unconditional repose. I am therefore glad to give him a companion, 
who stirs and works, and must, as devil, be doing.” The short 
characteristic soliloquy of Mephistopheles, after the stage-direction— 
** Heaven closes; the Archangels disperse,” is one of the stumbling- 
blocks with translators. Der Alte is construed by Shelley as The Old 
Fellow, which is not of necessity an irreverent expression, or at least 
not a disrespectful one. Hayward, whose prose translation has the 
great advantage of being done by a scholarly writer, who was at the 
time actually studying German, and wrote this book, so valuable to 
his countrymen, as an exercise, renders the speech of Mephistopheles 
thus :—“ I like to see the Ancient One occasionally, and take care not 
to break with him. It is really civil in so great a Lord to speak so 
kindly with the Devil himself.” This is soon after the Lord has told 
him, “I have never hated the like of you.” - 

Now, we shall see that while Mephistopheles is given as a com- 
panion to Faust, to stir and work and be doing, to guide him quietly a 
particular way, and to keep him from going to sleep, he has no autho- 
rity whatever to tyrannise over him. Indeed, he would be acting in 
violation of the terms, and would imperil his wager if he did so. The 
medizval myth, which so fastened upon Goethe in his youth and 
strengthened its hold to the end of his long life, had assigned a lower 
office than companionship to Mephistopheles. He was to be Faust’s 
servant, in the menial sense, and it would have been “ as much as his 
place was worth” to bully and threaten him. May I venture to re- 
mind my readers, for it has somewhat surprised me, in these latter 
days of theatrical criticism, to find the point much missed, that 
Mephistopheles is not only a slave, but a deformed slave, or, at least, 
a cripple, as rightly represented—to the perplexity, I am told, of some 
literary gentlemen !—by Mr. Henry Irving. Too much tribute, as I 
take it, is paid, nowaday, to the intellect of Mephistopheles on the 
stage ; as, indeed, too much tribute is paid to intellect generally in the 
world. ‘Shall I boo down,” says Sandy Mackay, the bookseller, in 
Kingsley’s Chartist novel, ‘‘ to a bit o’ brain more than toa stock or a 
stane?’’ I wish, sometimes, that we all had the rebellious spirit of 
Sandy. Especially is this desirable when the bit o’ brain is a bit of 
infernally bad brain. . We admire the power of intellect ; we cannot 
help admiring it, for all power. is admirable, and the intellectual vil- 
lains, of Shakespeare, so eloquently glorified by Hazlitt, are just 
claimants on the purest and most liberal admiration. But we are often 
to blame for so persistently ignoring the defects, or failing to despise 
them with honest warmth. Mephisto denies. Why? Because he 
is intellectual ? Not so; not quite so. But, rather, because his in- 
tellect is monstrous and mis-shapen ;_because his vision is distorted, 
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and he sees truth as deceit, nobleness as villainy, purity as grossness. 
Irony has served the divinest ends. The most sacred lauguage, 

ending to all good, in the stern denunciation of all evil, has often been 
signally ironical. M. Rénan, if my memory at this moment does not 
play me false, has affirmed and exemplified the proposition, in a quo- 
tation of the Divine Man. But the irony of Mephistopheles is essen- 
tially false. Sneers and jeers go awry in grotesque determination that 
black shall be white and filth virtue.. I wonder that some Coleridge 
or De Quincey, or lesser light of critical rhetoric has not devoted a 
whole reflective essay to the Lameness of Mephistopheles. There is 
something indefinably terrible in the super-position of a human infir- 
mity on the diabolic nature. Surely, it should help us to a hint that 
the spirit of Denial is crippled and infirm; that where the free power 
to believe, the rational will to worship, are absent or defective, there 
is weakness, not strength. ‘‘ The Devil is an Ass,’’ or his intellect is 
unsound, and goes hobbling pitifully on a club-foot. 

As for the intellect of Mephistopheles, as the intellect of Iachimo, 
of Edmund the Bastard, of Richard the Third, and of Iago, the 
intellect of a noble nature is best shown in frankly admiring its 
strength while strongly resisting its fascination. Thackeray, in refer- 
ence to a cruelly intellectual sneer, frequently quoted from Iago’s 
finishing touch to his mock-ideal portrait of a beatified woman, 
finely adds, “‘ But remember, it was a villain who spoke the words.” 
Iago, one of Mr. Irving’s finest parts—I will say for. myself the very 
finest I have seen him play till the other evening—is, with the little 
difference of mortal birth, a counterpart of Mephistopheles, whom 
the old fabulists made lame in order to give him an accidental touch 
of humanity. By making Iago void of natural compunction—“ O 
damned Iago! O inhuman dog!” cries poor Roderigo, stabbed in the 
dark and in cold blood—an approximation of the two charac- 
ters is gained. Human in the vilest sense is the limping fiend; 
fiendish, that is to say inhuman, is the traitor and villain. Both 
are Curiously alike in their amused contemplation of female innocence. 
The “ bless’d condition’’ of Desdemona is, for Iago, a ‘* bless'd fig’s- 
end’’; love he deems a mere lust of the blood, and a permission of 
the will. Virtue? Faugh! the wine she drinks is made of grapes. 
So does Mephistopheles regard Margaret. After telling Faust “it is 
an innocent little thing that went, to the confessional for next to 
nothing,”’ and that he has no power over her, he promises he will 
minister without delay to Faust’s passion; places a heavy casket in 
Margaret’s way, and slightingly says he had put baubles in it to catch 
another, but they are all alike ; children are children, and play is play, 
all the world over. 

For the sake of effect, and to give Mr. Irving some splendid oppor- 
tunities, of which he avails himself to show a declamatory power that 

’ fairly takes the audience by storm, the relative positions of master and 
"-wassal are reversed. Mr. Wills, the Colley Cibber of Goethe’s play, 
has flung to the winds all the allegiance that should be: owing:/to 
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Goethe, where allegiance would have spoiled a telling situation. The 
forcible-feeble idea of making Faust desirous of wedding Margaret is 
the most glaring English excrescence on the work. But when once it was 
deemed necessary to present Faust as the enslaved captive of 
Mephistopheles, and Mephistopheles as.the incensed tyrannic Jord of 
the very man he was pledged by the terms of a wager to guide 
quietly—to tempt, that is—we must be prepared for anything. Goethe 
has made the way plain for the temptation. His Faust, desirous of 
taking thirty years off his life, bids Mephistopheles find him an elixir, 
and the companions resort to the witches’ kitchen. Here Faust 
turns against the vile mess of cookery in the chaldron, and asks if 
there is no other balsam, no natural mode of renewing youth. There 
is, Mephistopheles replies, but it is in another book and in another 
chapter. Faust must betake himself to hard peasant-occupation, 
begin to hack and dig in the field, confine himself.and his sense 
within a narrow circle, support himself on simple food, live with 
beasts as a beast, and so keep young to eighty. Of course Faust 
refuses the alternative, and sorcery is theone thing left after all. He 
drinks of the liquor prepared for him by the Witch, and Mephisto- 
pheles hugs himself to think that with this draught in his body, Faust 
will see a Helen in every woman he meets. Henceforth the task of 
Mephistopheles is easy. There is no need for domineering on his part, 
or puling about marriage on the other. 

If the Lyceum play, the most notable production, on the whole, 
that the modern stage has seen, is really to induce a wider and more 
studious acquaintance with the original work, it is vain to blink the 
differences which will inevitably come out at the first crush of com- 
parative criticism. Whether the ingenious adaptor stands excused 
or not for changes which, though at open variance with the poet’s 
meaning, are highly effective in themselves, give scope for acting such 
as the warmest admirers of Mr. Irving recognise as a new manifesta- 
tion of his art, and are overlooked in the movement of the play, is 
another question—one into which I do not care, and am in no way 
called upon, to enternow. But there is one consideration which in 
fairness I feel bound to keep before me. Shakespeare wrote designedly 
for the stage, and all adaptations or material alterations of his plays 
are therefore to be regarded as the work of more orlessable but equally 
presumptuous meddlers. Goethe, on the other hand, could have had no 
expectation ofseeing his great dramatic poem presented unchangedasan 
actual drama. The manyshapes in which it has been brought upon the 
stage have all varied: from one another as much, perhaps, as this 
latest and most carefully elaborated version varies in comparison with 
the original. ‘Every German company, almost every German actor 
of eminence entitling him to the deference of managers, has had a 
special and peculiar acting-copy. Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, whose 
valuable essay on “ Faust,” one of his most instructive “Studies in 
History, Legend, and Literature,” is now much before the reading 
public has found no room for anaiysing and comparing the several 
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stage editions he must have seen in representation by German as well 
as English and other European actors.. My own experience comes 
far short of his. Devrient, Charles Kean, and an obscure French 
provincial actor, whose name I can hardly say I forget, never having 
remembered it even for a day, are the only Mephistos within my 
personal ken, except, of course, in opera. But I have a suspicion 
that one patent and absurd anomaly is common to all the stage ver- 
sions of “ Faust,” though it struck me more in the Lyceum version 
than it ever didfpreviously. This may have been, and I think it was, 
by forceof the very'perfection ofacting which so emphasised the contra- 
diction. Mephistopheles has received, by the conditionsofhis wager in 
Heaven, an implied dispensation from the pains and penalties of contact 
with all forms of holiness. Hecould not otherwise haveenteredachurch 
and been present during mass. Yet he shudders and stops his ears at 
the sound of consecrated bells, can only crouch and slink past the 
image of the Virgin, and retreats like a beaten hound from Gretchen’s 
crucifix. This is all very effective in representation, but like doubtfu? 
wine, it effects the head next day, especially when the head is 2 
thinking head, and recalls a faint over-night suspicion of blending, or 
other indirectioniin the liquor. Mephistopheles cowed by a rosary, 
or a peal of bells! Why, he had entered heaven itself, undaunted 
and unrebuked ! 

Of the acting at the Lyceum, which has received its due from more 
practised critics, I had not purposed to say anythinghere. I might, 
indeed, have spoken more at length of the pictures which our “ poet 
manager,” as Mr. Irving has been aptly called, sets with practicah 
poetry—and when is true poetry not practical ?—upon the stage. It 
must suffice, however, to deal in generalities regarding the scenery, 
which cannot be praised in any just proportion to its merits, for the 
simple reason that its perfection is carried to a minuteness of accurate 
detail which transcends the power and means of adequate observation. 
May-day Night on the Hartz Mountains is celebrated with a weird- 
ness and terror, at once vague and vivid, which approach as nearly 
the oppressive delirium of nightmare as any lover of the supernatural 
could wish, Shelley, who had a childish longing to see a ghost, and 
actually sought for apparitions in gaunt, worm-eaten old corridors, 
could not have conceived any such realisation of his morbid yearning: 
as this wonderful scene. The poet of metaphysics, who had trans- 
lated Goethe’s episode, as well as the Prologue in Heaven, found 
nothing, it is true, precisely accordant with the scenic awe of the wild 
witch-festival as here presented. The original scene in the district 
of Schirke and Elend is another, and, perhaps, the most conspicuous. 
example of thoroughly dramatic and as thoroughly unpresentable 
action in the mighty poem. Round the Brocken or Blocksberg, the 
highest summit of the Hartz chain, converge all the wildest of the 
German superstitions. As Olympus was to the Greeks, as Sinai to 
the Jews, as Montserrat to the Spaniards, as the Himalaya Mountains 
to’the tribes of India, so is the Bl#cksberg to the Germans, All the 
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grim levities of Teutonic genius, even satire and ridicule, mount up to 
this airy height. One of the many personages necessarily eliminated 
from the Lyceum picture is Procktophantasmist, under which name 
Goethe satirised the Arch-Philistine, Nicolai, of Berlin, the cold 
prosaic severity of whose. criticisms made him obnoxious alike to 
Fichte, Wieland, Herder, and Lavater, while his offence to Goethe 
was doubled and trebled by a not very brilliant parody on “ The 
Sorrows of Werther,” which was entitled “The Joys of Werther.” 

Instead of showing any mortification at the time, Goethe good- 
humouredly continued the joke by capping the parodist’s rather bald 
climax, and making fun of his fun. But Goethe nursed his vengeance » 
and Procktophantasmist, who appears in the witches’ dance, and 
lectures the dancers on the glaring solecism of their steps, is the 

notable result. I have said it was not my purpose, like poor Prock- 

tophantasmist, to criticise the acting in Mr. Irving’s magnificent stage- 
study. Nor is it. I only bear my humble and willing testimony to the 

effect which that acting had upon me. Miss Terry, with those 

‘tears in her voice,” which often tremble with the sympathy of 
inspiration in her eyes also, could not but excel in a character 

so suitable to her pathos and her richness of simplicity. Of Mr. 

Irving I have already endeavoured to intimate, though I have come 

far short of expressing, my almost unqualified admiration. There 

cannot possibly, to my thinking, be a better Mephistopheles. For 

the love I bear Mrs, Stirling, whom I remember further back than she 

will believe—when, indeed, she played the village coquette, Gwynneth 

Vaughan, at the Olympic—I could wish, now, that Neighbour 

Martha were somewhat nearer that time of life into which, on the 

stage, Mrs. Stirling’s order of characterisation has becomingly 

entered, Candidly, Martha is but of the middle-aged matronly state 

and period—fat, fair, and, say, forty. Mr. Conway’s Faust pleased me 

more on the first night than his representation seems to have pleased 

everybody. The honest and legitimate success of Mr. George 

Alexander as Valentine is fair ground for such congratulation as, 

considering the smallness of the part, would appear impertinent if 
carried to the bounds of high praise, Yet the highest praise, I think, 

would not be too high. The presence of Mr. Howe, who wears the 

handsomest dress handsomely, and adds importance to every picture 

in which he figures, is the last note I have to make, though there is 

not a minor character that is inadequately sustained. 

Though Goethe did not design his work for the stage, he never 
expressed any unwillingness that it should be adapted to the purpose 
of acting. The task was accomplished first by Tieck, whose version 
was produced simultaneously at Dresden and Leipsig, to celebrate 
Goethe’s eightieth birthday. This was on August 28, 1829, and 
much literary discussion arose therefrom, Schlegel, in his Fifteenth 
Lecture, authoritatively settling the dispute by an ¢x cathedré decision 
that the poem was unfit for representation at all. Goethe himself 
made no sign; but he had. positively approved the use of his work 
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for musical composition, both by Prince Radzivil and Zelter. Cole- 
ridge criticised the poem as inconsistent, and as lacking causation 
and progression. The scenes he considered mere magic lantern 
pictures, Yet he at least took into consideration the possibility of 
connecting them as a dramatic whole. 


GopFREY TURNER. 


“THE HARBOUR LIGHTS.” 


A new and original drama, in Five Acts, by Gro, R. Sims and Henry Perrirr. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Wednesday, December 23, 1885. 

Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS Solomon .. Mr. E. TRAVERS. 
Mr. Percy Lynpat. Lieut. Wynyard, R.N.... Mr. H. Warr. 
Mr. J. D. Beveriper, Dora Vane Miss MILLWARD. 
Mr. Jonnw MACLEAN, Lina Nelson ... ... .... Miss Mary Rorke. 

» Mr, Howarp Russeut. | Mrs, Chudleigh ... ... Mrs, H. Laien. 

.. Mr. Duncan CampBent, | Peggy Chudleigh Miss Kate Fayne. 
Mr. E. W. Garpex, Mrs, Helstone Miss MaupB BRENNAN. 


. Mr. E. DaGnat. Bridget Maloney Mrs. JoHN CARTER. 
Mr, T. FULLJAMEs. a. pee . 


Mr. G. WENTWoRTH. Fisherwoman ... ... ... 


This is decidedly one of the best and most effective plays that has been 
produced at the Adelphi in recent years. The story is interesting, and 
abounding in touches of human nature, both pathetic and humorous, 
while the construction is singularly neat and ingenious. The scene on 
the deck of H.M.S. Britannic is as lively and stirring a picture as need 
be, while the rescue of the heroine is as powerful a dramatic situation as 
any in modern melodrama. ‘“ The Harbour Lights,” in fact, is all that 
an Adelphi melodrama should be—a strong, touching play, excellently 
placed on the stage, and admirably acted. The outline of the story is as 
follows :—The first act opens at Redcliffe-on-the-Sea, where lads and 
lasses, mothers, wives, and sweethearts are on the look-out for the boats 
which are hourly expected to bring ashore thecrewof H.M.S. “Britannic.” 
One of the girls who is looking out for her lover is Dora Vane, the adopted 
daughter of a retired officer, Captain Nelson. She and young Lieutenant 
Kingsley were boy and girl together, and the pair have been separated 
for two years. She is more than usually lonely to-day, for Lina Nelson, 
her sister in all but name, has been spirited away to London, ostensibly 
as.a governess, but in reality she has been betrayed and deserted by the 
gay young squire, Frank Morland, a gambler and reckless spendthrift. 
Morland is on his last legs, he knows not where to turn for money, until, 
dearning that Dora Vane is the heiress to twenty thousand pounds, he 
determines to marry her, and have her money by fair means or foul, -His 
plans are, however, frustrated by the arrival of David Kingsley, who 
promptly comes to the point with Dora, proposes to her, and is accepted, 
so that when Frank Morland asks for her hand he finds himself late in 
the field, and his suit is consequently rejected. The second act takes us 
to the interior of Nelson’s cottage, where Lina returns, determined to 
demand and obtain reparation from Squire Morland or to end her life, 
and for the latter purpose she secretes in her dress a loaded pistol, Her 
father has gone to London in search of her, and when Dora learns that 
Lina has gone to the Hall at night to endeavour to see Morland, she 
resolves to follow her. This falls out well with Morland’s plans, for he 
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has contrived to send his servants away in the night in the hope of having, 
by means of an artfully-worded note, Dora Vane alone in the house with 
him. The second scene of this act takes place at the Hall, where Lina 
Nelson arrives, and, meeting with only hard words from the man who had 
wronged her, attempts to fire the pistol, but this attempt is frustrated by 
Morland, who snatches the weapon from her, and places it on a table by 
the window. Just at this moment Mark Helstone, a sea-faring man, who 
had gone to the bad through losing Lina Nelson, and had sworn to kill 
her seducer, is seen in the garden. The Squire forces Lina into a room, 
and’ Helstone enters and demands to know who was with him. Morland 
denies that it was Lina Nelson, and as Dora Vane arrives at that moment 
he says that she was the woman, and so Helstone is apparently 
satisfied at the explanation, and goes away, to return, however, and hide 
himself behind 4 curtain. A powerful scene then occurs between Morland 
and Dora, in which the former declares his passion for the girl, and avers 
that she shall not leave his house that night. Just in the nick of time 
Kingsley rushes in, saves Dora, and carries her off. Mark Helstone, who 
has then learned that Morland was Lina’s betrayer, shoots him dead. 
One scoundrel being thus put out of the way, a prominent place is given 
to another, the late squire’s cousin, Nicholas Morland, who hates 
Kingsley, and seeks to disgrace him. He causes a warrant to be issued 
for his arrest on the charge of murder—for it is known that Kingsley was 
at the Hall on the night of the crime—and, as he finds out that the 
murder was committed by Helstone, he bribes the unfortunate man to 
leave the country in order that there may be no evidence in Kingsley’s 
favour. The warrant, however, does not arrive in time, for Lieutenant 
Kingsley has been suddenly ordered away with his ship on active service. 
Nevertheless, Nicholas Morland determines to hunt Kingsley down, so 
he pursues him to the deck of the “‘ Britannic ”—and there sneers at him 
for having married a woman whom he falsely says is dishonoured, and 
also makes the accusation of the murder. Kingsley, naturally maddened 
at such a charge, and at the idea of leaving his newly-married wife at the 
mercy of such a wretch as Morland, begs in vain. for leave of absence, 
when, as the signal for clearing the ship of strangers is sounded, an order 
to a home appointment arrives, and he is free to stay on shore and protect 
his wife. In the fourth act we are shown the interior of Helstone’s 
cottage, whither Mark has borne Lina after the terrible scene at the Hall, 
and where she has lain delirious for some hours, and has stated in her 
ravings that it was she who shot the Squire. Helstone’s mother, enraged 
at the wreck which the girl has made of her son’s life, informs the police 
that Lina is the murderess. Helstone hears of this, and endeavours to 
take Lina away, but Kingsley appears and prevents this. Then occurs 
the great scene of the play. Lina, in endeavouring to escape, has fallen 
from an under-path of the cliff on to the rock below, and is in imminent 
danger of being washed away. Kingsley determines to save her, and 
descends the cliff. We see him at the commencement of his perilous 
descent, and then, by a clever mechanical change, we see him descending 
. to the rocks, and. ultimately reaching Lina. But more troubles are in 
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store for Kingsley and Lina, as the tide is rapidly rising, and there 
appears to be no hope of their being saved, when up comes thre lifeboat, 
and a very powerful and effective scene is brought to a capital’ climax. 
The last act, of course, is devoted to clearing the charge against Kingsley 
and his wife, while the villain, Morland, is proved to have been an acces- 
sory after the fact to the murder of his cousin, and the drama ends in 
honest fashion with virtue rewarded and villainy properly punished. 

There never was a better hero for this kind of play than Mr. Terriss, 
who looks the handsome young lieutenant to the life, and is always active, 
easy, and vigorous. The two heroines are agreeably impersonated by 
Miss Mary Rorke and Miss Millward, while Mr. J. D. Beveridge smiles 
as complacently as ever through his part as first villain. A hit is made 
by a new comer to the Adelphi, Mr. Percy Lyndal, who acts the scene 
between Frank Morland and Lina Nelson at the Hall with warmth and 
extreme naturalness, uncommon qualities in a young actor. That excel- 
lent comedian, Mr. E. W. Garden, has a congenial part, and Miss Kate 
Fayne makes a merry soubrette. 


“LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD.” 


A new three-act ‘‘burlesque-operatic-melodrama,” by H. P. Sterns and W. YARDLEY. 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Saturday, December 26, 1885. 


Miss E. FARREN ... Miss RAINES 
--. Miss WADMAN I _ ee ... Miss Rosina 
.» Mr, Davip JAMES Quilt Arnold. ... Miss HANDLEY 
Mr. Frep, Lists Little Gog Miss PEARCE 
Sir Rowland Trenchard ...... Mr. OpELL Little Mayog Miss TYLER 
Abraham Mendez aie Mrs. Sheppard . .. Miss Harriet Coveney 
Mr. Kneebone. ‘ oe Winifred Wood.... ... Miss Marion Hoop 
Mr. Wood i Edgworth Bess.... .... Miss Bessiz SANSEN 
Captain Cuff . 2 cMILY DuxcaN | Polly Stanmore . ee Miss SYLvia GREY 
Shotbolt Kitty Kettleby Miss Eunice 


There are, doubtless, people who like to take their burlesque in smaller 
doses than those administered at the Gaiety Theatre, but if we are to have 
a three-ounce mixture instead of a draught, there can be no question of 
the exhilarating and stimulating qualities of that prescribed by those 
skilful practitioners, Messrs. Stephens and Yardley. To abandon medical 
metaphor it must be said that the new three-act ‘‘ Burlesque-operatic- 
melodrama ” (what will a play be called next ?) is a very bright and amusing 
production, a welcome return to the best traditions of the Gaiety Theatre. 
It is well constructed, and the songs are particularly good, while the puns 
would have driven Dr. Johnson out of his mind. We know that the great 
man had a “ general aversion to puns,” possibly because the only one he 
is recorded to have made was, perhaps, the worst ever perpetrated, but 
the authors may shelter themselves behind Boswell’s remark that “a good 
pun may be admitted among the smaller excellencies of lively conversa- 
tion.” Had he lived to see burlesques he would have added that puns 
were as sauce piquante to such productions. Very ingenious, too, is what 
may be called the scenic travesty of popular melodrama. Here, we have 
the escape of Jack Sheppard and Blueskin from prison, conducted much 
after the fashion of an Adelphi play with quick changes of scenery and 
all the elements of sensation, reproduced after a true burlesque fashion. 
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There is no need to tell in detail how far Messrs. Stephens and Yardley 
have followed the traditional story: of Jack Sheppard. Suffice it to say 
that we see the adventurous hero making love, and accompanied by the 
faithful Blueskin rescuing Thames Darrell from the clutches of Mr. Jona- 
than Oscar Wild and Sir Rowland Trenchard. We find him at one time 
assisting at a “ free-and-easy,” over which Blueskin presides, and then — 
imprisoned in Newgate, where he conducts himself in his usual dare-devil 
rnanner, and, of course, escapes in the fashion above indicated, the 
burlesque ending with his happy marriage. The first act is particularly 
bright and pretty, the second drags a little, and compression will doubt- 
less improve it, while the third also needs a little judicious putting 
together. The burlesque, however, now plays closer than it did on the 
first night, andis a really capital piece of extravagance. The cast isthe 
best that has been-seen in burlesque forsmany years. To take the ladies 
first, rapturous cheers welcomed Miss Farren back to the scene of her old 
triumphs, and the brightest burlesque actress on the stage of to-day never 
played with more spirit. Her principal song, “‘ Jack’s alive, ’O,” a very 
characteristic ditty, with a capital melody by Mr. Meyer Liitz, won an 
enthusiastic encore. Miss Marion Hood looked charming, and sang with 
infinite taste and feeling, her best contribution being a pretty song by 
Florian Pascal, ‘‘ They call me the Belle of Dollis Hill.” Miss Wadman’s 
singing is also far above the average of that usually heard in burlesque, 
and she gave ‘‘ There once was a time, my darling,” admirably set by Mr. 
Alfred Cellier, with excellent effect. These two ladies were also heard to 
much advantage in a fanciful and charming duet, by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, 
entitled, ‘A Fairy Tale.” Time stands still with Miss Harriet Coveney, who 
grows younger, instead of older, each year, and she acted with much humour 
and vivacity. Misses Emily Duncan, Sansen, Eunice, and Sylvia Grey 
had little to do but look pretty, and accomplished that task without effort, 
the latter lady also dancing remarkably well. Mr. David James, after 
ten years of comedy, returns in this piece to his first love, burlesque, and 
is a very humorous Blueskin, giving us a genuine character sketch, and 
his singing of the old song, “ Farewell to Old England,” was received 
with uproarious applause. Mr. Fred Leslie is an artist, and his concep- 
tion of Jonathan Wild is grotesque and comic in the extreme. Two 
bits of business, his cooling. himself with a pinch of theatrical snow 
scattered over him, from a snuffbox, and his cracking his fingers in a 
perfectly appalling fashion, caused much"mirth among the audience. A 
funny “ Polyglot Duet,” by Mr. Meyer Liitz, sung with Miss Farren, was 
loudly encored. Mr. Odell,’ capitally made up, was a highly effective 
representative of Sir Rowland Trenchard, and minor parts were well filled. 

Besides the composers mentioned, Messrs. Corney,Grain, Arthur Cecil, 
Michael Watson, and H. T. Leslie have supplied original music, and the 
songs and concerted pieces are throughout bright and tuneful. The 
dresses, designed by Mr. Chasemore, are the most artistic that have been 
seen in burlesque for some time, and the scenery must also be commended. 
The chorus consisted of shapely young lidies, who had been well 
drilled—I believe, under the eagle eye of Mr. R. Barker—and the piece 
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had evidently been properly rehearsed. Encores and applause were.the: 
order of the day, and all the principals were recalled at the fall of the 

curtain, a similar compliment being paid-te the authors. This notice 

may possibly seem unduly laudatory to those who do not like three-act 

burlesques, and, personally, I had much. rather see them in one myself. 

But, if such pieces are to be written at all, they are worth writing well, 

and itis because Messts. Stephens and Yardley have here shown them- 

selves masters of this particular form of stage-craft, that I am heartily 
glad to be able to indulge in what Mr. Swinburne calls “the noble 
pleasure of praising.” 


H. SAvite CLARKE. 


oe 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Several circumstances combined to make the dramatic year which 
has just passed away a period of anxiety to the managerial mind. 
Depression in trade means eventually a paralysis of amusement. 
When “times are bad” and dividends are low there must inevitably 
be a scarcity of money, and paterfamilias, whose balance at the bank 
is getting low, must think twice or thrice before be encounters without 
distrust the formidable expense of an evening at the play. However 
much people may differ in opiniom as to the character and value of 
modern theatrical entertainments as compared with the old, one thing 
is quite certain, and that istheyarenot soreasonable. A half-guinea 
stall may be justified when some extraordinary star is announced, 
when the management has been put to some inordinate expense, or 
when there is a rush to see some particular play; but it is an open 
question whether for the majority of entertainments given nowadays 
in London it would not be more judicious to charge lower prices, and 
secure in the long run better houses. In the old days, no doubt, a visit 
to the play was an event in the domestic circle. The dinner hour 
was earlier than it is now, but for all that the routine of daily life was 
cheerfully disturbed for the sake of the intending playgoer. Clubs were 
not so numerous, and a chop in the city was a delightful prelude to 
the play, followed by a supper afterwards at some recognised theatrical 
tavern. We do not dispute the existence of the same kind of enthu- 
siasm at the present day. Dinner hours are still disturbed and 
domestic arrangements altered at the will and command of theatrical 
enthusiasts ; but, as a rule, unless the popularity of a new play is 
something phenomenal, and it becomes a duty to society to see that 
which is everywhere discussed, the manager has more frequently to 
yield to the public than the public bend to the manager, for the modern 
playgoer is a luxurious person. He must dine, and dine well, before 
he visits the play-house ; he must dress, and dress well, when he is 
seen there; all of which luxuries ‘entail considerable expense, so that 
it may be roughly calculated one might visit half-a-dozen plays in the 
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old times for the. expense detailed by one night's theatre-going as 
matters stand at the present time. In some quarters it is maintained, 
and stoutly maintained, that the success of outdoor amusements in 
the summer season, particularly the beautiful garden at South 
Kensington, where music and smoking are pleasantly combined, have 
a serious effect upon the receipts of the London theatres. But we 
believe such theories to be pushed too far, and to be on the whole 
exaggerated. It should never be forgotten that the valuable exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington: brings foreigners and provincial visitors to 
town. Country cousins are not at South Kensington every night 
They do wonders, no doubt, in a very short space of time. They are 
in Westminster Abbey at one minute and the Tower the next. They 
rush from Trafalgar Square to Bethnal Green. As a rule, they see 
more in a week than a Londoner does ina year. But, for all that, 
they are not likely to leave London—Healtheries and Inventories apart 
—without taking home some account of the play of the hour. Who 
would dare go back to the provinces and boldly own that he had never 
seen “The Private Secretary”? What young lady would dare face 
society at the rectory or the hall who was not familiar with ‘‘ The 
Mikado”? The hottest weather and the fiercest opposition never 


keep people away from plays they, to use a common phrase, “ are 
bound to see.” 


But the dramatic year, whose life is just over, suffered from one 


exceptional difficulty more grave than any of these. We have only 
just got through a stormy period of political and electioneering ex- 
citement. Anjelection that is positively disastrous in its effects on 
theexchequer of provincial theatres is at the same time pretty severely 
felt in London also. People cannot be in two places at once, and if 
they are applauding or hissing the rival candidates in the district 
school-room theyjcannot possibly be laughing with Mr. Toole or Mr. 
Wyndham in another. The year opened without much promise, but 
it has ended in§what looks like a pleasantreaction. Mr. Henry Irving, 
with the Lyceum company, was away at the beginning of the year, 
terminating his second successful season in America. Before the 
summer was over London had lost the valuable managerial services, 
experience, andJjinfluence of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, who, without 
positively declaring they intended retiring from the stage, definitely 
gave up the carejof the Haymarket Theatre to other hands, and with- 
drew their names,‘after a long and interesting career, from the list of 
London managers. We have repeatedly urged that the most suc- 
cessful theatrical manager is one who does not dictate to the public 
the kind of entertainment, but carefully gauges public taste and 
opinion. He must watch‘by the straw the way the wind blows, and 
must remember that the dramatic breezes are uncommonly shifty. At 
one time realistic plays are the rage; then they have to yield in turn 
to romantic drama. Farcical comedies go down at one time ; whilst 
at another the fickle ‘public will have nothing but opera bouffe and 
burlesque. The astonishing circumstance is that the spread of edu- 
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cation has as yet made no perceptible difference inthe general 
character of our dramatic entertainments. They are neither healthier 
nor. better as a rule than they used to be. The stage has not gained in 
dignity, refinement, or culture since ;the passing of the Education 
Act, or since the fever for higher education has spread in the middle 
classes. In fact, it might, without much rashness, be argued that the 
tendency is wholly in the other direction. It may be that the cheap- 
ness of literature, the easy access to good books, and the improved 
character of modern. journalism have checked the educating influence 
of the stage. . The practical man will urge that there is no need for 
him. to pay to listen to that which he can buy to read at a much 
cheaper figure. But certain it is that the last thing the average play- 
goer wants to do when he goes to the play is to think or even be in- 
duced to think. He wants to be amused and only amused. He desires 
to laugh and not tocry. He maintains that the world is sad enough 
outside the theatre, and human nature sufficiently cruel in all our 
daily walks of life without contemplating them anew at the extravagant 
cost of ten shillings a stall, It is a practical not a sentimental age. 
Thus it is that panoramic plays, combinations of scenic and pictorial 
effects, mechanical changes and so-called realistic views of. popular 
places, share the public ear with rough-and-tumble farces and ill-dis- 
guised pantomime that are received with shrieks of delight. The staid 
and decorous Court Theatre, that for years attracted the public by 
homely pictures of English life or modern manner, and with plays 
where occasional pathetic touches gave relief to a stream of comedy, 
has now gone over to rattling and rollicking farce. Mr. Pinero, weary 
in his endeavour to get the “scent of the hay over the footlights,”’ has 
given his ready and clever pen to the lovers of farcical extravagance. 
Mr. John Clayton suffers no more as a misunderstood man, but 
reddens his nose and rends his garments in the service of hilarity ; 
whilst the spruce and dapper Arthur Cecil is no more theelderly beau 
or fastidious old rake of modern comedy, but a dishevelled and torn 
old gentleman who gets under the table at a restaurant, and takes his 
seat on the bench, broken and bleeding, as a London magistrate. 


The efforts to check the tide of boisterous humour have not, so far, 
been successful. Shakespeare was found out of place at the St. 
James’s Theatre, and did not repay the cost of outlay; whilst the 
experiment of magnificently producing a classical play by the late 
Lord Lytton at the Princess’s Theatre was so disastrous that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, without. a moment’s hesitation, reverted to melo- 
drama ofa homely pattern, and discovered that yeomen farmers who 
go to the dogs and take flying leaps over the Thames Embankment 
are more appreciated than Roman consuls in white togas and silver 
hair, We do not for one moment mean to imply that there is not a 
public. ever ready to accept and.encourage what is exceptionally fine 
or stirring. Nogenius hasever yet been denied a hearing in London. 
No grand: or noble example of acting has been passed or unrecog- 
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nised. It does not matter whether it comes from countryman or 
stranger, from foreigner or kinsman, good acting and good plays are 
ever welcome. A Jefferson or Salvini, a Bernhardt or a Hading, 
will always command attention and respect. What is worth seeing 
is always seen in this country. But what the public will not stand 
is aurea mediocritas, They will have the best of everything, not the 
second best. How to get the best is the puzzling problem for the 
modern manager; how to encourage the best ever to come to the 
front is his constant anxiety. The last vestige of a school of acting 
has apparently departed for ever. There are no stock companies in 
the country, and London is feeding on its own supply. London, 
indeed, is the only school where actors and actresses can learn their 
business, and the consequence is that they are tried and found want- 
ing before they are out of their leading-strings. The country is 
crowded with plays that have made a success in London, and they 
are performed by players who parrot every tone, gesture, and bit of 
business invented at the original production. They are not engaged 
to create but to imitate; they must not think for themselves, but 
must copy—and slavishly copy—their predecessors in the part. Under 
such circumstances, how difficult it must be to discover anything like 
original talent. The London stage is recruited from amateur clubs 
and the ranks of stage-struck society ; the provincial is deluged with 
professional copyists. It becomes a serious question when we see 
such an unusual dearth of rising talent, and authors must tremble 
for their prospective work when heroines, young, pretty, intelligent, 
and powertul, are so extremely difficult to obtain. The loss is not 
so seriously felt now as it may be in the future. It does not require 
stupendous intellect or abnormal power to upset chairs and tables in 
a farcical comedy, or to jigin a burlesque. But if ever the day comes 
when there is a cry for the poetic drama or old English comedy the 
demand for good actors and actresses will be far greater than the 
supply. The lower and subordinate ranks of the profession were 
never so well and intelligently filled as now. Let us hope that a 
bright star will one day shine forth from these insignificant clusters of 
constellations, 


Amongst the more striking likenesses of “ Men of the Time” dis- 
played at the colossal sing-song to which the Society of British Artists 
invited tout Londres on the evening of the 12th ult. was an admirable 
portrait of Sir George Macfarren, the gifted and amiable Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, painted by Mrs, Goodman, whose manipulation 
of the brush exhibits no symptoms of failing power, although half a 
century has passed away since her canvasses first obtained favourable 
public notice. Nearly that long interval of time has elapsed since Mrs. 
Goodman executed a fine ‘‘ counterfeit presentment” of the musical Eark 
of Westmoreland, who was then President of the Hanover Square In- 
stitution, in the council-room of which the work in question may still be 
seen. Sir George Macfarren’s portrait is a half-length, representing the 
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veteran musician in the ordinary morning dress of the present day. It 
reproduces his thoughtful, somewhat sad expression of countenance with 
extraordinary truthfulness, and is, indeed, in every respect a remarkable 
picture. Its proper place, obviously, would be within the walls of the 
Institution in connection with which Sir George Macfarren has done such 
invaluable service to the cause of musical art in this metropolis. 


I have just read, with intense interest and pleasure, a book recently 
published by Messrs. Cassell, entitled “‘King Solomon’s Mines.” It is 
certainly one of the most fascinating volumes that has been recently issued 
from the press of this popular firm. So absorbing, indeed, is its interest, 
that the reader having perused the first chapter is {impelled to devour 
every word of the three hundred and odd pages of which the book con- 
sists, at a single sitting. What appears at the outset to be a tale of travel, 
rapidly develops into a fairy story so welltold, and abounding in so much 
human nature, that the reader is entranced as though by the perusal of a 
thrilling narrative of actual experience. The style of the author, Mr. E. 
Rider Haggard, is simple, as befits such a story, andtothe purpose. The 
book, moreover, contains pathetic and humorous touches drawn in a 
masterly manner. At one moment the proverbial lump swells in your 
throat, and at the next you are moved to immoderate merriment. “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” beautiful.y printed, aud published at a price which 
places it within the easy reach of the public, should prove a popular 
present for boys, young and old alike. 


*'« Charity covers a multitude of sins,” is an old adage, the truth of 
which has never been better shown than since amateur performances 
came into fashion. Sucha play as “ The Shaughraun ” should never 
be attempted at St. George’s Hall, where the resources of the scenery 
are limited, and some of the cloths painfully shabby ; two of them, an 
Elizabethan interior, and a view of trees, have done such good and 
long service, that, as they have in no way been spoilt by the hand of 
the restorer, they might now rest peaceably in some museum of 
antiquities. Some of the sets, however, were remarkably good and 
pretty for the place; but the one change at sight was highly 
ludicrous, This attempt at the presentation ofa drama, quite un- 
suited to amateurs, was made by the Owl Dramatic Society, on 
November 24; the object being to aid the building fund of the 
Great Northern Central Hospital.. The Richmond Orchestral 
Society, who gave their services, played so painfully out of tune, 
as to call forth laughter from the good-natured part of the audience, 
and hisses from the less well-disposed. The play dragged fearfully, 
most of the performers speaking 1n a monotonous and low key; the 
lady who played Moya is perhaps unaware that it was impossible to 
hear a single word she said. Three of the performers alone deserve 
special mention—Mr. Sidney Barrett, whose conception of Harvey 
Duff was good but exaggerated, and the brogue assumed being at 
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times so strong that it was difficult to understand the words. As 
Captain Molineux, Mr. Arthur W. Hughes managed to be simple 
and natural in a part which is anything but the latter ; remembering 
his excellent acting as Carker in “ Heart’s Delight” last year, I am 
glad to be able to keep my good opinionofhim. The evident reason 
why “ The Shaughraun” was selected by the Owls was, no doubt, 
that the title réle suited Mr. Frank Hole to the life; unfortunately, 
the Star system is even a greater mistake with amateurs than with 
professionals. With the exception that his brogue did not seem to 
hail from the Emerald Isle, I have nothing but praise to give to Mr. 
Frank Hole’s impersonation: it was so full of spirits and genuine 
fun, earnest and unexaggerated, that it saved the day from an other- 
wise very dull performance. 


The performance of “‘ Twelfth Night,” given by the Irving A.D.C. 
on November 26, on behalf ofthe Wimbledon Art College for Ladies, 
had many good points; it only needed a little more rehearsing, and 
no doubt the second performance, announced for the 5th of December, 
was excellent. The small, but most difficult part of Orsino, was safe 
in the hands of Mr. B. Webster, who portrayed the love-sick Duke 
with discretion and earnestness; but I did not understand the 
necessity of the dark make up; there are plenty of fair southeners, 
and the black wig was decidely: unbecoming to Mr. Webster. I 
should not mention this detail were it not that I think Mr. W. 
Terriss’s dark locks may have something to do with the matter, and 
I always condemn imitation of this kind. Mr. F. H. Macey would 
have been a very good Sir Toby had he known his lines; amateurs 
ought to remember that to be letter perfect is the A B C of acting, 
they should know all their words at the first rehearsal, so.as to give 
all their mind to the proper interpretation, without being preoccupied 
with an uncertainty as to what comes next. Mr. H. Marsh brought 
out the foolish side of Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s character very well 
but the vanity of the man was hardly marked enough. The clown of 
Mr. F. Sherbrook was excellent, and his song “O Mistress Mine” 
very well sung, the one in the last act was not so good for the reason 
that it was in too high a key for his voice. Mr. H. D. Shepard was 
very good as Malvolio, his ‘‘ smiling” on Olivia was a little overdone, 
but this is the only exception I can take to an excellent imperso- 


nation, the last scene of all, after he is restored to liberty, was’ 


remarkably good. The Sebastian of Miss Muriel Levita was rather 
tame, her acting, walk, and gesture wanted breadth. Unnecessary 
“‘Gag” is the worst of habits, but it is better to do anything than to 
stop short looking helpless. The scene of the duel between Sebastian 
and Sir Andrew was entirely spoilt by Olivia not coming on at the 
proper time ; Sebastian, who had struck a very bold attitude, had with 
this exhausted her knowledge ot fencing, and when a voice from the 
wing called out “ go on,” the young lady audibly answered, “ I can’t,” 
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and looked very unhappy, an awkward pause ensuing; any business, 
whether real fencing or not, would have been better than this. As 
for Mrs. Thomson, she had no excuse for not appearing at the right 
time. This lady is pretty, and dresses well, but I am sorry to have 
to repeat about her Olivia all I said of her Portia last year; expression 
of feature or byplay are ignored by her, and she delivers her lines in 
a monotonous fashion, infusing little or no meaning in them. Miss 
Annie Woodzelle was a spirited Maria, helping considerably to the 
success of the performance. Miss Taigi Kean, a very young lady, 
appeared as Viola, and was rather overweighted, but she gives good 
promise. She has a sympathetic face, a good voice, and a good idea 
of how blank verse should be spoken; if Viola is a little beyond her 
power at present, she is on the right road to become a good actress. 
The sweet expression of sudden timidity making one almust think 
one could perceive a blush upon her cheek, when Orsino first dis- 
covers that she is a woman, was one of those little touches which 
show a true instinct, it was natural, and it was right. The other 
members of the club rendered good service in the minor parts, and 
their excellent stage-manager, Mr. Charles Fry, received a deserved 
call. The performance took place at St. George’s Hall. 


On November 28, the Glow-Worms assembled at St. George’s 
Hall to entertain their friends, who mustered in great numbers. The 
Farce “‘ Done on both sides,” gave opportunity for some very good 
acting, on the part of Mr. A. H. Beard as Brownjohn, Mr. Geo. 
Knight as Phipps, and Miss Knewstub as Mrs. Whiffles; this young 
lady was remarkably good, and so was her “ make-up.” Miss E. 
Hallett and Mr. H. J. Drinkwater were fair in the remaining parts, but 
the gentleman’s memory was unsatisfactory. For some unaccount- 
able reason the curtain did not come down soon enough, placing the 
performers in a rather awkward predicament; they did their best in 
filling up the time with some extra business, but it made ‘the ending 
of the play rather confused. Pinero’s comedy ‘ The Money Spinner ”’ 
came after; Miss Knewstub was again very good as Dolly. The 
Margot of Miss Strudwick was also a success, but her face wasa 
failure, the black lines were only unmistakable streaks of paint, and 
not wrinkles. Miss Cooke is always painstaking and conscientious; 
her acting is natural enough, but she lacks insight into character. 
Her Millicent Baycott was rather colourless; one cannot take 
exception at what this lady did, but at her losing several oppor- 
tunities of doing much both in expression and byplay. Mr. C. Carr 
was Satisfactory as Harold Baycott, but rather too much given to 
looking up skywards. Mr. A, E. Drinkwater was an excellent Jules 
Faubert. The same might be said of Mr. Wm. Christie, if he had 
not been so uncertain of his words; his conception of Baron Croodle 
was capital, By the bye, I noticed that several times during 
the evening the prompter was not at his post when required. Mr. 
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H. Weeden Cooke, Jun., has never done anything better than his 
Lord Rengussie ; there is little or nothing to do in the first act, but 
in the second the part is all-important, and Mr. Cooke went through 
this with flying colours ; he was gentlemanly and natural, and showed 
_a depth of true feeling that made one forget for the moment that he 
was acting, and which deserves the highest commendation. | The 
Euterpean Amateur Orchestral Society, which numbers as many as 
six ladies in its ranks, gave a good selection of music very well 
rendered ; they do honour to their conductor, Lieut. Colonel H. A. 
Douglass. 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes:—‘‘ There has been but little 
variety in theatrical matters during the past month. ‘The Private 
Secretary’ was finally played at the Theatre Royal on Oct. 9, and was 
then taken into the country. The Company are now on their way to 
Adelaide, where the comedy will be played at the Academy of Music. 
The evergreen “ Struck Oil” was revived on Oct. 10, with Mr. J. C. 
Williamson and Miss Maggie Moore as John and Lizzie Stofel. This 
being our great racing carnival the Theatre Royal has been given over toa 
series of revivals, a different piece being played every night. Mr. Geo. 
Rignold failed to make ‘ Adam Bede’ a success at the Opera House, and 
it made way on Oct. 17 for ‘ Peep o’ Day.’ This, also, would not draw, 
so ‘ The Lights o’ London’ was revived on the 24th, and crowded houses 
are the result. Mr. Rignold appears as Harold Armitage, Mr. T. B. 
Appleby as Jarvis, and Miss Roland Watts-Phillips as Bess. ‘Mixed’ 
enjoyed a successful six weeks’ run at the Bijou Theatre, and on Oct. 24 
‘ Written in Sand ’ and ‘ Nita’s First’ were presented by the best comedy 
company that Australia can produce, the theatre having passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Garner, Williamson, and Musgrove. Miss Nina Bouci- 
cault and Mr. Dion G. Boucicault are members of this company. Mr. 
Pinero’s comedy, ‘The Magistrate,’ is announced for Saturday next. 
‘Mixed’ has been removed tothe Nugget Theatre, but the change of 
houses has not proved satisfactory. Emerson’s Minstrels are occupying 
St. George’s Hall, and the Federal Minstrels are at the Victoria Hall. 
Leon and Cashman’s Minstrels open at the Nugget Theatre next Satur- 
day evening. The Theatre Royal, Sydney, has been given over toa 
series of revivals of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, in which Miss Alice 
Barrett is appearing. Mr. Harry Rickards is singing at the Academy of 
Music in the same city, Mr. Geo. Darrell is playing his own drama, ‘ The 
Naked Truth,’ at the Opera House, and Mr. Alfred Dampier is playing 
‘Brought to Justice’ at the Gaiety Theatre. Mr. Wybert Reeve is 
appearing in ‘Impulse,’ at the Theatre Royal, Adelaide. Miss Genevieve 
Ward’s great performance of ‘ Antigone,’ already mentioned by me, takes 
place in the Town Hall on Nov. 6. Close upon / 3,500 have already 
been received for seats. Mr. Dion Boucicault and his young wife are 
playing in Dunedin, New Zealand. A leading daily published a telegram 
.a few weeks ago which stated that Miss Agnes Robinson still claimed to 
sbe Mr. Boucicault’s wife, the divorce proceedings being incomplete. Mr. 
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Boucicault has written in reply that her claim to be considered his wife 
is ‘ farcical,’ and that he has no wife but Miss Louise Horndyke. John 
F. Sheridan and the ‘ Fun on the Bristol’ Company are resting in Sydney. 
Mr. G. A. Sala is lecturing in New Zealand. ‘ Nita’s First’ has achieved 
the special honour of the particular attention of our two most powerful’ 
dailies,“ and both have agreed that the comedy is too immoral for our 
stage. It has been drawing very poor houses during the past few days.” 


The Carleton D.C. gave a performance in aid of the Great Northerm 
Central Hospital, at St. George’s Hall, December 12. In “A Rough 
Diamond” Miss Lillian:Millward and Mr. A. E. Drinkwater as Margery 
and Cousin*Joe, were very good and thoroughly at home in their parts. 
Mr. J. M. Powell surprised*me, I could not have thought it possible for 
an usually excellent amateur to act so badly. The remaining three 
neither knew their parts nor had the slightest notion ofacting. The play 
was unrehearsed, and, but for the two first-mentioned, a complete failure. 
“The Ladies’ Battle” fared scarcely better. The action dragged fear-- 
fully, most of the performers spoke in undertone, and showed neither 
spirit nor briskness. Mrs. Conyers d’Arcy, in spite of some good acting, 
did not escape the general influence of dulness, and gave a rather heavy 
impersonation. I could not well understand why she wore a man’s wig. 
Miss Gertrude Vindon as Léonie showed much earnestness and feeling, 
but was too brusque in manner, and now and then assumed a dignity of 
deportment unsuited to a child of sixteen ; the same may be said of her 
long-trained satin dress, with its profuse pearl trimmings. Mr. J. M. 
Powell was rather good in the second act, but not so in the first and last; 
lovers are not in his line. Mr./H. S. Carstairs and Mr. A. E. Drinkwater 
were mistaken in their conception of their respective characters. The 
formcr only showed the comic and foolish side of Grignon, who, despite 
his ridicule, is a good-hearted fellow, and earnestly in love. The latter 
was painfully slow and heavy as Montrichard ; and both seemed to forget 
that they were representing two gentlemen moving in the best society, 
and not a buffoon and a police-agent. The Euterpeans, undoubtedly 
one of the very best amateur orchestra, gave their services, and delighted 
everyone by their capital execution. A very pretty gavotte, “ Euterpe,” 
by their conductor, Lieut.-Colonel H. A, Douglas, gained an encore, 
which could not be accepted, as the curtain was about to rise. 


A correspondent sends the following notes from a Black Forest 
theatre :—“In the course of a few weeks spent at the old University 
town of Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, the writer had many 
opportunities of studying the present German drama and opera as they” 
are maintained by an efficient stock company, with occasional assistance’ 
from elsewhere. The first thing that strikes an Englishman on examining 
the programme for the week is the extraordinary amount of work which 
the company has to get through, Performances are given every Sunday, 

, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and occasionally on Wednesdays- 
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besides, there being usually two operas and two dramas given every week. 
In no case does one see a play insufficiently rehearsed, and the voice of 
the prompter is very rarely called into requisition. Small farces, when 
given, are rendered just as carefully as more important works, and the 
principals act in them, the result being that the whole performance is 
pleasing from end to end, and stamped throughout with the impress of 
care and thoroughness. The audience is always attentive, and should 
any hitch or untoward incident occur they greet it with a broad but good- 
humoured smile, which never degenerates into a laugh of ridicule. The 
strictest silence during the performance of a play is exacted, and no 
applause is given before the last notes of the accompaniment of a song. 
The gain in the last case is very considerable over the noise of hand-clapping, 
which immediately follows a song in England often before the last sung 
note has died away, and always before the end of the accompaniment. 
During the overture to an opera this silence is also insisted on, and here, 
too, the gain is very great. As soon as the play begins the gas of the 
chandelier is lowered so as to reduce the auditorium to a very deep 
twilight, which greatly enhances the brightness of the stage, and is also 
much pleasanter to the eyes than the glare of a French or English theatre. 
There is no more objectionable feature of the German stage than the way 
in which performers stop the action of a piece in order to acknowledge 
applause, and the indiscriminate manner in which wreaths and bouquets 
are thrown often at most inopportune ‘moments. On the other hand, 
encores are seldom demanded, and still more rarely given. Though one 
often at the moment regrets this, yet it is a great question whether it be 
not better art to have none, as an encore very often hampers the 
continuous development of the plot. 


“ Of the plays which have been lately performed here the most striking 
were‘ The Death of Wallenstein’ and ‘ Othello,’ in both of which the 
company was strengthened by the assistance of Herr Ludwig Barnay, from 
the Saxe-Meinengen company, in the title 7é/es. His Wallenstein might 
have stepped out of a contemporary canvas, and was a most consistent 
and well sustained performance. In the part of Othello he seemed to be 
fatigued before the end of the play, but was most happy in some of his 
renderings of celebrated lines. With regard to the Smothering Scene, he 
follows the lead of Mr. Irving more nearly than that of Mr. Booth. Of comic 
plays ‘Rosenkrantz and Giilldenstein’ and Niesel’s ‘ Papageno’ have 
been given with great success. The latter might suit the Criteron Com- 
pany. With regard to operas, the company here show to far more 
advantage in the smaller works than in such great operas as‘ The 
Hugenots,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ or ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ which require a large 
stage and fine scenery. In ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘Czar and Carpenter,’ * Mariage de 
Figaro,’ ‘Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,’ and the perennial ‘Beggar 
Student’ they are at their best. In Flotow’s ‘Martha’ and ‘India’ they 
are also seen to great advantage. The latter we must hope soon to see 
on the English stage. As yet there have been no absolute novelties 
given, but Nessler’s *Trompeter von Sakkingen’ is in rehearsal, and is 
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greatly looked forward to, the music of the celebrated ‘Yung Werner’ 
Abschieds Lied” being heard everywhere. The music of the whole opera 
is said to be fully equal, if not superior, to that of the ‘Pied Piper of 
Hamlyn’ (‘ Der Rattenfauger von Hamelu.’) That the German pro- 
vincial stage, if such a word may be used, is far in advance of ours there 
is no doubt, but with the gradual but certain growth of English opera we 
may hope soon to silence for ever thc imputation that England is an 
unmusical nation.” 


The favourable impression made last year by the Insurance Amateurs’ 
performance of “‘ Plot and Passion,” was confirmed this year by their 
appearance in the ‘“‘ Two Roses” and ‘*‘ The First Night,” at St. George’s 
Hall, on December 15 last. Both pieces were excellently put on the 
stage, well stage-managed, and acted with spirit and “go”; the company 
being of great individual excellence, and playing together with surprising 
discipline. In the ‘‘ Two Roses,” Mr. W. L. Hallward was most successful 
as Jack Wyatt, acting with admirable manliness and force. Mr. J. C. 
Carstairs was a very good Caleb Deecie. His appearance suited the part 
well, and, barring an occasional tendency to move about with greater 
facility than a blind man could, he acted the part consistently and cleverly. 
Mr. E. B. Morrison did not sink his own individuality sufficiently in playing 
the very difficult part of Digby Grant, and it was evident at many points- 
that the character sat uneasily on him. But he acted always with intelli- 
gence, and made all his points tell. Our Mr. Jenkins was variable. 
Occasionally Mr. F. E. Lacy acted him with the requisite unction, but he 
seemed to relapse into periodical terror lest he should be too funny, and 
became ineffective. Mr. H.C. Rush’s Mr. Furnival was an admirable 
piece of acting; specially good was his relation of Caleb Deecie’s for- 
tunes, in the third act. Ida and Lotty were charmingly played by Miss- 
Fores-Brette and Miss Millie Holland, and Miss Schuberth was a good 
Mrs. Cups; but Mrs. Lenox Browne was only moderately good as Mrs. 
Jenkins. In “The First Night,” Mr. Albert J. Bovay played Achille 
Talma Dufard with really extraordinary ability. Few amateurs display 
such richness of humour, and such power of expression. Rose Dufard 
was prettily played by Madame Florence Grant, and the other parts were 
satisfactorily filled. But the singing was too dreadful! Both pieces 
were received with tremendous enthusiasm by a fairly good house. 


Miss Lydia Thompson, whose photograph appears in this number,. 
made her first appearance on the stage on December 26, 1853, as- 
Little Silverhair in the Christmas piece of that title produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre. In the following year she played Little Bo-Peep 
in the extravaganza of the same name brought out at the Haymarket. 
On November 16, 1859, she appeared at the St. James’s Theatre as- 
Cygnetta in a fairy spectacle, entitled “‘ The Swan and Edgar.” At 
the same theatre, the following year, in a “ ballet-cum-burlesque,” 
entitled “‘My Name is Norval,’ she played the part of Young. 
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Norval. Monday, April 9, 1860, Miss Thompson appeared at the 
Lyceum Theatre in a burlesque, originally played by members of the 
Savage Club, for a charitable purpose, entitled “The Forty Thieves ;”’ 
and subsequently, November 5, 1860, as Fanchette in “The Pets of 
the Parterre,” written by Stirling Coyne. In 1861, August 19, in the 
first performance, at the same theatre, of Falconer’s play, ‘‘ Woman ; 
or, Love against the World,” she acted the character of Norah; and 
in an after-piece by the same author, entitled “‘ The Fetches,” the 
part of Mary Brady. But Miss Lydia Thompson will be best re- 
membered as a sparkling and extremely clever actress in burlesque, 
in which she has not been excelled on the London stage. Perhaps 
her best hits have been made in “Der Freischutz,’ ‘“‘The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” ‘‘ Blue-Beard,” and “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Miss 
Lydia Thompson, it may be added, has met with great success in the 
United States, where she is now accompanying her clever daughter, 
Miss Tilbury, who ison tour with Miss Mary Anderson. 


Mr. Augustus Harris's pantomime of ‘ Aladdin,’ brought out at 
Drury Lane on December 26, is as brilliant a production as anything 
which this clever stage manager has yet done, and is likely to draw 
<rowded houses for a long season. The “Dream of Fair Women,” 
admirably designed by Mr. Alfred Thompson, is a pretty idea excel- 
lently executed, while children are sure to be delighted with the 
scene which represents the building of Aladdin’s palace. Miss Grace 
Huntley is a pretty and pleasing representative of Aladdin. She 
sings sweetly and dances nimbly. Mr. Harry Nicholls is a quaint 
Widow Twankay, and his skit on Miss Kate Vaughan’s dancing in 
«« Excelsior” is a clever and harmless bit of caricature. While Old 
Drury is sure to be packed by lovers of modern pantomime, Mr. 
William Holland seeks to fill Covent Garden by means of the attrac- 
tion of a circus on a large scale. The entertainment here provided 
is of the best possible kind, and should not be missed by those who 
care to witness dexterous riding, clever conjuring, and capital 
gymnastic exercises, 





At the Lyceum. 
DECEMBER 19, 1885. 


MARGARET. ° 
An old-world German maiden, frank of heart, 

And certes, of exceeding loveliness, 

Owning the Teuton blood in each fair tress. 
What wonder that the frequent tear-drops start, 
A tribute to the pathos of thine art : 

We see thee fall a victim to the wiles 

Of Faust, that fell seducer, who beguiles 
So sweet a soul to play so ill a part. 

We see thee at the altar, while the hymn 

Of doom peals o’er thee ; with thee, too, alway 
The Devil's whispers make thine eyes grow dim 

With terror ; and the poor lips dare not pray. 
Would that great Goethe’s shade could rise and see 
Once more his matchless Margaret in thee, 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


The Devil is a gentleman, ’tis said : 
And so with gallant bearing, sword on hip, 
And swift satiric smile upon the lip, 
With gay cock-feather curling o’er thy head 
Thou standest here this eve, in vivid red 
Amid the Brocken phantoms: and anon, 
Poor Gretchen falls, and peace and hope are gone 
With Faust upon his evil errand sped. 
Through all the weird enchantments of the night, 
Thou flashest like the messenger of Fate ; 
Till to the dungeon steals the morning light, 
And the lost lover’s rescue comes too late. 
Had Goethe known thee he had said full fain, 
«‘ Here is the mocking Devil of my brain.”’ 


H. Savite Clarke. 
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